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THE DUCKS. 


One little black duck, 
One little gray, 
Six little white ducks, 
Running out to play; 
One white lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks bound for a swim. 
One little white duck 
Running from the water, 
One very fat duck— 
Pretty little daughter; 
One very grave duck, swimming off alone, 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 
One little white duck, 
Holding up its wings, 
One little bobbing duck, 
Making water-rings; 
One little black duck turning round its head, 
One big black duck—sce, he’s gone to bed. 
One little white duck, 
Walking by its mother; 
Look among the water-reeds, 
Maybe there’s another. 
Not another anywhere? surely you are blind; 
Push away the grass, dear, ducks are hard to find. 
But I think my wee duck 
Is the nicest duck of all, 
He hasn’t any feathers, 
And his mouth is sweet and small; 
He runs with a light step and jumps upon my knee, 
And though he cannot swim, he is very dear to me. 
One little lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby-ducks bound for a swim; 
One lazy black duck, taking quite a nap; 
One precious little duck, here on mother’s lap. 
—Rural New- Yorker. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT ON WOMEN AS TEACH- 
ERS. 


In a late number of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education, in a report of a meeting of the 
Middlesex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, there occurs the following report of a 
passage from President Eliot's address on 
‘“‘Wise and Unwise Economy in Schools’? :— 

_ “It is a mistake to employ an undue propor- 
tion of women teachers; women, as a rule, 
stop teaching upon marriage, and, being weak- 
er than men, are more apt to be worn out by 
the fatigue of teaching, and with some of them 
teaching is not a life-work as it ought to be, 


but a temporary resogt on the way to another 
mode of life.” 


President Eliot is high authority on many 
points connected with colleges, but cannot, I 
think, speak equally as an expert in regard to 
public schools; for I am not aware that he 
has had opportunity to make special study of 
them. The way to verify his assertions would 
be to ascertain the statistics as to length of 
service of public school teachers. This has 
led me, by way of a beginning, to obtain and 
tabulate the facts in the city of Newport, R. 
1, where I am a member of the School Com- 
mittee. The statistics are obtained from the 
reports and records of the Committee, any 
gaps being filled by information from the 
teachers themselves. The point sought, in 
each case, was the length of continuous ser- 
vice in the public schools, taking no account 
of service in other towns, or in private 
schools; and paying no regard to transfers 
from one public school to another, within the 
city limits. The result is as follows :— 





Whole number of teachers now employed by 


the city, forty. Average term of service, 7.62 
years. 

Whole number of men employed as teach- 
ers, five. Of these, one has served 12 years; 
three, 2 years each; one, 1 year or less. Av- 
erage term of service, 3.8 years. r 

Whole number of women employed as teach- 
ers, thirty-five. Of these, three have served 
21 years, each; one, 17 years; one, 15 years; 
one, 14 years; three, 13 years each; one, 12 
years; one, 11 years; three, 10 years each; 
two, 9 yearseach; one, 8 years; one,7 years; 
three, 6 years each; one 5 years; four, 4 years 
each; two, 3 years each; one, 2 years; six, 
1 year each, or less. (Of these last, several 
are in new posts created within the year.) 
Average term of service, 8.17 years;—more 
than twice that of the men employed. 

It is possible that the disproportion may be 
greater in this city than elsewhere, but I do 
not see why it should be so;—that is, compar- 
ing it with communities of the same size. In 
cities as large as Boston, the positions of the 
Grammar School principals are remarkably 
agreeable and permanent, and it is very possi- 
ble that their average service may be greater 
than that of the multitude of young women 
who fill the lower stations. But I am confi- 
dent that in rural cities and country towns 
throughout New England it is all the other 
way. I know that in the two other places 
where I have served on the School Committee 
—Newbury, Mass., and Worcester, Mass. ,— 
the condition of things was very mnch the 
same as here. 

It is easy to see what may have led Mr. El- 
iot into error. He saw that a certain propor- 
tion of women gave up teaching because of 
matrimony or of ill-health. What he left out 
of sight was the fact that a still larger propor- 
tion of young men take up teaching fora year 
or two only, on their way to a more lucrative 
or interesting profession. Except ina few of 
the largest cities, most of our male teachers 
are drawn from this class. They are rarely 
professional teachers, in any permanent sense. 
Looking back over our High School as I have 
known it, I remember five male principals 
within ten years, while the same assistant 
teacher (a woman) has served throughout. 
She has been the permanent element in the 
school; the others have been transient. I re- 
call a very similar state of things in Worces- 
ter, and again in Newbury. I fancy it is 
about the normal condition of things, in coun- 
try towns. 

And this is not only so, but is likely to re- 
main so. What Mr. Eliot says about women 
teachers is true of men teachers as a class:— 
‘*With some of them teaching is not a life- 
work, as it ought to be, but a temporary re- 
sort on the way to another mode of life.” I 
rarely meet with a young man who proposes 
to adopt teaching as a permanent vocation; 
and even those who think they intend this are 
apt to be tempted away into the law or the 
ministry, within a few years. The new pro- 
fession of ‘‘School Superintendency”’ gives an 
outlet for a few, but only for a few. “I do 
not wish to end my days as a teacher,”’ I have 
more than once been told. We do not make 
ita reproach to these young men that they 
better their condition, if they can; why should 
we make ita reproach against women? Judg- 
ing from a good deal of observation, I should 
sfate the case as follows; women, when they 
teach public schools, usually continue teach- 
ing for an indefinite period, unless they are 
married; but men usually leave that occupa- 
tion in a few years, whether they are married 
or not. T. W. H. 
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WOMAN'S PART IN THE CONCORD CELEBRA- 
TI 





Being frequently asked ‘‘what part the wo- 
men took in the Concord Centennial celebra- 
tion?”’ I give herewith a brief account of our 
share on that occasion. 

Having set our houses in order, stored our 
larders, and filled our rooms with guests, we 
girded up our weary souls and bodies for the 
great day, feeling that we must do or die for 
the honor of old Concord. 

We had no place in the procession, but such 
women as wished to hear the oration were 
directed to meet in the town hall at half past 
nine, and there wait till certain persons, de- 
tailed for the service, should come to lead 
them to the tent, where a limited number of 
seats had been provided for the weaker vessels. 

This seemed a sensible plan, and as a large 
proportion of ladies chose the intellectual 
part of the feast the hall was filled witha 
goodly crowd at the appointed hour. No one 
seemed to know what to do except wait, and 
that we did with the patience bornof long 
practice. But it was very trying to the wo- 
men of Concord to see invited guests wander- 
ing forlornly about or sitting in chilly corners 
meekly wondering why the hospitalities of 
the town were not extended to them as well 
as to their ‘‘men folks’’ who were absorbed 
into the pageant in one way or another. 





For an hour we women waited, but no one 
came, and the sound of martial music so ex- 
cited the patient party that with one accord 
we moved down to the steps below, where a 
glimpse of the approaching procession might 
cheer oureyes. Here we stood, with the north 
wind chilling us to the marrow of our bones, 
a flock of feminine Casabiancas with the slight 
difference of freezing instead of burning at 
our posts. 

Some wise virgins, who put not their trust 
in men, departed to shift for themselves, but 
fifty or more obeyed orders and stood fast till, 
just as the procession appeared, an agitated 
gentlemen with a rosette at his buttonhole 
gave the brief command, 

‘Ladies cross the common and wait for 
your escort:”’ 

Then he vanished and was seen no more. 

Over we went, like a flock of sheep, leaving 
the show behind us, but comforting ourselves 
with the thought of the seats ‘‘saving up”’ for 
us andof thetreattocome. A cheerful crowd, 
in spite of the bitter wind, the rude comments 
of the men swarming by, and the sad certain- 
ty which slowly dawned upon us that we were 
entirely forgotten. The gay and gallant pres- 
ence of a granddaughter of the Dr. Ripley 
who watched the fight from the Old Manse, 
kept up our spirits; for this indomitable lady 
circulated among us like sunshine, inspiring 
us with such confidence that we rallied round 
the little flag she bore, and followed where it 


led. 
Patience has its limits, and there came a 


moment when the revolutionary spirit of '76 
blazed up in the bosoms of these long suffer- 
ing women; for, when some impetuous soul 
cried out ‘Come on and let us take care of 
ourselves!’’ there was a general movement; 
the flag fluttered to the front, veils were close 
reefed, skirts kilted up, arms locked, and with 
one accord the Light Brigade charged over the 
red bridge, up the hill, into the tented field, 
rosy and red-nosed, disheveled but dauntless. 

The tent was closely packed, and no place 
appeared but acorner of the platform. Anx- 
cious to seat certain grey-haired ladies weary 
with long waiting, and emboldened by a smile 
from Senator Wilson, a nod from Representa- 
tive May, anda pensive stare from Orator Cur- 
tis, I asked the President of the day if a 
few ladies could occupy that corner till seats 
could be found for them? 

“They can sit or stand anywhere in the 
town except on this platform ; andthe quick- 
er they get down the better, for gentlemen are 
coming in to take these places.” 

This gracious reply made me very glad to 
descend into the crowd again, for there at 
least good-nature reigned; and there we stood, 
placidly surveyed by the men (who occupied 
the seats set apart for us,) not one of whom 
stirred, though the grandmother of Boston 
waited in the ranks. 

My idea of hospitality may be old-fashioned, 
but I must say I felt ashamed of Concord that 
day, when all I could offer my guests, admir- 
ing pilgrims to this ‘‘Mecca of the mind,” 
was the extreme edge of an unplaned board; 
for, when the gods were settled, leave was given 
us to sit on the rim of the platform. 

Perched there, like a flock of tempest tossed 
pigeons, we had the privilege of reposing 
among the sacred boots of the Gamalials at 
whose feet we sat, and of listening to the re- 
marks of the reporters, who evidently felt that 
the elbow room of the almighty press should 
not be encroached upon even by a hair's 
breadth. 

“No place for women,” growled one. 

“Never was a fitter,’ answered a strong- 
minded lady standing on one foot. 

“Ought to have come earlier, if they come 
at all.’’ 

“So they would, if they had not obeyed or- 
ders. Never will again.” 

‘Don’t see why they couldn’t be contented 
with seeing the procession.” 

‘Because they preferred poetry and patri- 
otism to fuss and feathers.”’ 

‘Better have it all their own way,next time.” 

“No doubt they will, and I hope we shall all 
be there to see.”’ 

So the dialogue ended in a laugh, and the 
women resigned themselves to cold shoulders 
allround. But as I looked about me, it was 
impossible to help thinking that there should 
have been a place for the great granddaugh- 
ters of Prescott, William Emerson, John Han- 
cock and Dr. Ripley, as well as for Isaac Da- 
vis’s old sword, the scissors that cut the im- 
mortal cartridges, and the ancient flag some 
woman’s fingers made. It seemed to me that 
their presence on that platform would have 
had a deeper significance than the gold lace 
which adorned one side, or the senatorial pon- 
derosity under which it broke down on the 
other; and that the men of Concord had miss- 
ed a grand opportunity of imitating those 
whose memory they had met to honor. 


The papers have told the tale of that day’s 
exploits and experiences, but the papers did 


not get all the little items, and some of them 
were rather funny. Just before the services 
began, a distracted usher struggled in to in- 
form Judge Hoar that the wives of several po- 
tentates had been left out in the cold, and must 
be accommodated. Great was the commotion 
then, for these ladies being bobs to politica] 
kites, could not be neglected; so a part of the 
seats reserved for women were with much diffi- 
culty cleared,and the ‘‘elect precious’’ set there- 
on. Dear ladies! how very cold and wretch- 
ed they were when they got there, and how 
willingly the ‘free and independent citizen- 
esses’’ of Concord forgave them for reducing 
their limited quarters to the point of suffoca- 
tion, as they spread their cloaks over the 
velvet of their guests, still trying to be hospita- 
ble under difficulties. 

When order was restored, what might be 
called ‘*the Centennial Break Down”’ began. 
The President went first—was itan omen? and 
took refuge among the women, who I am 
happy to say received him kindly and tried to 
temper the wind to His Imperturbability, as 
he sat among them looking so bored that I 
longed to offer him a cigar. 

The other gentleman stood by the ship, 
which greatly diversified the performances by 
slowly sinking with all on board but the cap- 
tain. Even the orator tottered on the brink 
of ruin more than once, and his table would 
have gone over if a woman had not held up 
one leg of it foran hour or so. No light task, 
she told me afterward, for when the inspired 
gentleman gave an impressive thump, it took 
both hands to sustain the weight of his elo- 
quence. Another lady was pinned down by 
the beams falling on her skirts, but cheerfully 
sacrificed them, and sat still, till the departure 
of the presidential party allowed us to set her 
free. 

Finding us bound to hear it out, several 
weary gentlemen offered us their seats, after a 
time; but we had the laugh on our side now, 
and sweetly declined, telling them their plat- 
form was not strong enough to hold us. 

It was over at last, and such of us as had 
strength enough left went to the dinner, and 
enjoyed another dish of patriotism ‘‘cold with- 
out;” others went home to dispense hot com- 
forts,and thaw the congealed visitors who wan- 
dered to our doors. 

Then came the ball, and there all went well, 
for Woman was in her sphere, her ‘‘only duty 
was to please,” and the more there were, the 
merrier; so the deserted damsels of the morn- 
ing found themselves the queens of the even- 
ing, and, forgetting and forgiving, bore their 
part as gaily as if they had put on the vigor 
of their grandmothers with the old brocades 
that became them so well. 

Plenty of escorts, ushers and marshals at 
last, and six chairs apiece if we wanted them. 
Gentlemen who had been as grim as griffins a 
few hours before were all devotion now, and 
spectacles that had flashed awful lightning 
on the women who dared prefer poetry to 
polkas now beamed upon us benignly, and 
hoped we were enjoying ourselves, as we sat 
nodding along the walls while our guests 
danced. 

That was the end of it, and by four a. m., 
peace fell upon the exhausted town, and from 
many a welcome pillow went up the grateful 
sigh: 

‘Thank heaven we shall not have to go 
through this again!’ 

No, not quite the end; for by and by there 
will come a day of reckoning, and then the 
tax-paying women of Concord will not be for- 
gotten I think, will not be left to wait un- 
called upon, or be considered in the way; 
and then, I devoutly wish that those who so 
bravely bore their share of that day’s burden 
without its honor, will rally round their own 
flag again, and, following in the footsteps of 
their forefathers, will utter another protest 
that shall be ‘‘heard round the world.” 

Concord, Mass. Louisa M. A.corr. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been made aware 
of a typographical error in the printing of her 
hymn written for the late celebration at Lex- 
ington. The line which is printed 

“Our fathers met at break of dawn,” 
should have stood thus, 

“Our fathers met at beat of drum.” 
Mrs. Howe begs that the papers which have 
copied her hymn, as at first issued, will kind- 
ly notice this correction, important both to 
rhyme and to truth of statement, as the fath- 
ers met long before the “break of dawn.” 


GOOD NEWS FROM MISSOURI. 











Our friends in Missouri write us that they 
have a fair prospect of securing a recognition 
of Woman’s right to the ballot in the coming 
Constitutional Convention. They believe the 
question will be submitted in a separate 
amendment to the Constitution. Several of 
the most influential members are known to fa- 





vor such action. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe delivered her lec. 
ture ‘Is Polite Society Polite’ in the New 
South Free Church, Boston, last Sunday 
evening. 


Miss Mary L. Boorn, editor of Harper's 
Bazar, will soon go to Richmond, Va., for the 
benefit of her health. She will remain there 
for some time. 


Jutia K. Sutnuervanp has been appointed 
Commissioner of Deeds by the Governor of 
California, the first instance of a woman hav- 
ing been appointed to that office on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


Mrs. Emery, of Cincinnati, has promised to 
build an edifice for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in that city, with a hall that 
will seat twelve hundred people, costing $100,- 
000. 


Mrs. Joun J. Astor of New York, has giv- 
en the Children’s Aid Society $750 to carry 
fifty homeless boys to the West, where it is 
hoped homes have been already found for 
them. 


Miss Neviie Forman of Lynn, has been 
employed by the Mercantile Savings Institu- 
tion of Boston for the past two years, and is 
filling a position as one of the Receiving Tell- 
ersof that institution to the entire satisfaction 
of its officers. 


Miss GarDNER, an American lady resident 
in Paris, is said to be a splendid example of 
how strong women may become as artists, 
She is highly esteemed by many of the great- 
est artists of France. 


Mrs. Fo._ien, a plucky and sagacious wo- 
man of Lexington, Mass., placed upon her 
house the legend, ‘‘A greater war now in pro- 
gress—the rights of Woman—1875."’ She saw 
clearly certainly the logic of the events of 
1775. 

Maria A. Cuarnay of San Francisco is 
immortalized by her husband, in the following 
advertisement: ‘‘Notice—I will not be respon- 
sible for any debts contracted by my wife, 
Maria A. Charnay, she having put me out of 
the house.”’ 

Jennigé June, (Mrs. Crory, of N. Y.) hag 
the following good counsel for girls: —“Girls, 
take hold of the first work that comes to your 
hand, no matter what it is. You will soon 
find out if it is the thing you want to do, or 
can do best. 

Mrs. Dr. W. W. Lovesoy died from an 
overdose of the fluid extract of gelsemium, 
taken to quiet a frequently recurring nervous- 
ness. Such cases are growing alarmingly fre- 
quent, and should be a warning to all. 


Frau Dreysnock, a teacher of vocal mu- 
sic in Berlin, recently led the performance of 
Schuman’s ‘‘Rose Pilgerfahrt” in that city, 
This 1s, we believe, the first time the conduc- 
tor’s baton has been publicly placed in the 
hands of a lady at a first-class musical per- 
formance in that city. 


Mrs. Strong, of Kalamazoo, Mich., read be- 
fore the Ladies’ Literary Club last Saturday 
afternoon a paper entitled, Origin of Art, 
and Art as an Educator. Mrs. Stone has pre- 
pared this paper to be redfl before the Social 
Science Convention, which is to meet in De- 
troit, May 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Mrs, Evizanetn Turrte of East Boston, 
now in her 100th year, in reaching her sleep- 
ing-room ascends two flights of stairs, and 
dresses and undresses without aid. She nev- 
er has had a fire in her bed-room, and _ posi- 
tively refuses to have one, even in the cold- 
est weather. If she lives she will celebrate 
her 100th birthday, February 25, 1876. 


Mrs. Potty FretTWweE.LL, a widow of New- 
ton county, Ga., has served a notice on the 
mayor of Covington and the ordinary of New- 
ton county, claiming all the land on which the 
town is built, as her dower in the estate of 
her husband, who sold the land to Newton 
county in 1822. The widow now claims that 
she never relinquished but is still entitled to 
her dower. 

Mrs. ImoGenE Ropinson Moree ct, a dis- 
tinguished American artist, has studied twa 
years in Germany and eleven years in Paris, 
The most celebrated French artists and critics 
pronounce her great works (subjects taken 
from our nation’s history) equal and superior 
to those of Rosa Bonheur or of the great French 
historical painter, Horace Vernet. 


Mrs. Futter, of Grand Rapids, Mich., lec- 
tured before the Ladies’ Literary club last 
Saturday. Her address was an interesting 
one, and very clearly set forth the objects of 
the Association. The club is now in a more 
prosperous condition thanever before. 1t has 
about 200 members, and represents a large 
number of women of eminent ability and cul 
tivation. 
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WOMEN'S ELECTORAL DISABILITIES 
BILL. 





Mr. Forsytu presented petitions in favor 
of his bill on the above subject from Manches- 
ter, Dublin, Cheltenham, Bromley, Surbiton, 
Chatham, Blackheath, Woolwich, Hayward’s 
Heath, Plumstead, and a great number of oth- 
er places. 

Sir T. Baztey presented four petitions 
from Manchester; Sir G. Jenkinson two 
from Chippenham; and other members peti- 
tions from many other places in favor of the 
bill. 

The following petitions were also presented 
in favor of the bill: By Mr. Stansfeld, ten, 
from inhabitants of the metropolis and else- 
where; Land Sandon, from Liverpool; Sir. 
M. Wilson, from Ingleton, Yorkshire; Mr. 
Waddy, from Barnstaple; Mr. Richardson, 
from West Hartlepool; Mr. Raikes, from 
Cheshire; Major Beresford, from Montgom- 
eryshire, Cheshire, and Bath; Mr. Macdonald, 
from: Stafford; Mr. Elliot, from Northaller- 
ton; Mr. Rathbone, three, from Liverpool. 

Mr. Forsyru, in rising to move the second 
reading of his bill ‘‘to Remove the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women,” said that it was ex- 
tremely short, consisting of only a single clause, 
and its object was to enable women not under 
the disability of coverture of marriage, if they 
were on the register as the occupiers of dwell- 
ings in boroughs or possessors of the property 
qualification in counties, to vote for members 
of parliament. He said, ‘‘not under the disa- 
bility of coverture of marriage,’’ because he 
was strongly opposed to married women vot- 
ing, and there was nothing in this bill to en- 

able them to do so, The bill was intended to 
remove the inequality and disability, not of 
status, but simply of sex. And if there were 
any shadow of doubt on the mind of any per- 
son as to the legality of such a privilege there 
could be no doubt in the minds of competent 
lawyers. He would at once prove it. It 1869 
an act was passed to shorten the period of 
residence as a qualification for the municipal 
franchise, and section 9 in that act enabled 
women to vote in municipal elections. That 
section expressly stated that wherever words 
occurred which indicated the masculine gen- 
der they should be understood to include fe- 
males with regard to the right to vote at elec- 
tions for councillors, auditors, and assessors 
in boroughs. Those words in that bill were 
no doubt strong, but in his bill there were 
none stronger. Questions upon that clause 
had arisen, and they had gone before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for solution. One 
case, that of Sunderland, came before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on a writ of quo war- 
ranto. Ata municipal election at Sunderland 
a candidate was elected by a majority of one, 
but it was shown that two of the voters were 
women. One of them was separated from 
her husband, but was an occupier and rate- 
payer in her own name; in the other case the 
voter was on the register as a single woman, 
but in the interim before the election she had 
married. Although it was contended that un- 
der this 9th section they were entitled to vote, 
the Court of Queen's Bench decided to the 
contrary. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said 
the act did not intend to alter the status of 
married women or that the ‘*Married Women’s 
Property Act’’ gave them political rights. and 
Mr. Justice Mellor held that the act was in- 
tended to remove disqualifications by reason 


' ed against the measure? Why, from 1869 to 
1873 there were only four petitions against 
this bill and they were from Scotch municipal 
boroughs where women had no votes at all 
(cheers and laughter). In 1874 there were 
but three, from three immortal Scotch town 
councils—those of Elgin, Nairn, and Linlith- 
gow—who would henceforth in the history of 
this question be reckoned with the three fa- 
mous tailors of Tooley Street (laughter). 
Their position reminded him of that of Mrs. 
Partington, who tried to push back the Atlan- 
tic with her broom (a laugh). This bill would 
certainly not be lost by the opposition of those 
three trumpery Scotch boroughs (laughter). 
This year, however, there was not a petition 
of any sort against it (cheers). It might be 
said that the reason for that was women were 
illiterate, or because their retiring modesty 
would not allow them to sign petitions; but 
what had happened this very session? There 
had been 2000 petitions against the bill to leg- 
alize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
signed by between 7000 and 8000 women; and 
there were 800 petitions, also signed chiefly by 
women against the Contagious Diseases (Wo- 
men’s) Acts. The absence of petitions against 
this bill must, therefore, be fairly attributed 
to the opinion of women that it was a propo- 
sal which, while it advanced the interest of 
the sex, was also congenial to a sense of their 
rights. As to the question of party politics 
and the growth of public opinion in favor of 
the subject, he would state how matters stood 
with respect to the late and the present gov- 
ernment. In 1867, in the late ministry, there 
were four for the bill and nine against it. At 
that time amongst the members of the present 
ministry there was only one for it while there 
were eleven against it; whereas in 1873, in 
the present government, there were eight for 
it and eight against it. On this point he 
would quote the opinions of the leading mem- 
bers of both sides of the house. The present 
prime minister said in that house some years 
ago, with regard to this measure, that in a 
country which was governed by a woman, 
where women were a portion of one of the 
great estates of the realm, as peeresses in their 
own right; where women could be church- 
wardens, overseers of the poor, and fill vari- 
ous other official positions, he did not see what 
possible objection could be urged against such 
a proposal as this (cheers). Then again the 
right honorable member for Greenwich made 
a speech on the subject in the year 1871. He 
could not quote that speech with as much ap- 
proval as the one to which he had just allud- 
ed, but it was well worthy of attention. The 
right honorable gentleman admitted that he 
could not see why women should not be allow- 
ed to exercise the franchise provided they 
voted by deputy. That in itself was strong 
testimony in favor of the bill. Having said 
thus much by way of preliminary, he would 
now give the reasons which induced him to 
ask the house to agree to the measure he was 
supporting. His first reason was based upon 
the constitutional principle that taxation and 
representation went together, and were, in 
fact, reciprocal terms. It had always been 
held to be just that all classes who were taxed 
should have a voice in the election of the rep- 
resentatives who taxed them. Well, at pres- 
ent there were only six classes of people who 
were excluded from the exercise of the fran- 
chise—paupers, lunatics, criminals, minors, 
idiots, and women (a laugh). But of these 


4! poorer sisters. 
| rich but for the poor. 


men. 
next to remark that the passing of the ballot 


had removed the most plausible objection to 


the granting of the Suffrage to women. He 
admitted that before that act was passed, when 
women would have had to attend the hustings 
and to go to the polling-booths, and when 
they might in consequence have been liable to 
abuse as well as interruption, there might 
have been a reason for withholding the fran- 
chise. But under the ballot voting had be- 
come as solemn as a funeral and as quiet asa 
Quakers’ meeting; and women could record 
their votes as quietly as they could go out 
shopping. He would now glance at some of 
the objections that had been urged against 
the bill. The first was one which he did not 
think required much consideration. He did 
not believe any one would seriously justify his 
opposition by having recourse to the old no- 
tion of the inferiority of women. Outside 
the house no one ever heard of such an 
assertion. He did not think any one would 
be bold enough to maintain that women were 
intellectually so inferior to men as to justify 
the withholding from them of a voice in the 
election of members of parliament. He did 
not contend that women had the same brain 
power as men. That was not the question. 
But if the argument of the inferiority of wo- 
men were to be advanced, he would say that 
they hal only to look around and they would 
find that in literature, art, and philosophy wo- 
men stood very high indeed on the roll of fame. 
He now came to the most serious objection of 
all, which was, perhaps, all the more formid- 
able because it was a sentimental objection. 
Logic and argument could easily be encount- 
ered, but it was not so easy to deal with sen- 
timent. It was said that the effect of the bill 
would be to change the nature of women for 
the worse, to invest her with masculine attri- 
butes, and endow her with some of the gross- 
ness and roughness of man. That he denied. 
He yielded to no man in his reverence for the 
distinctive qualities of Woman, her softness, 
her purity, her grace. He agreed with the 
truth of the sentiment uttered by Portia. 


“Happiest of all is that ner gentle nature 
Commits itself to yours to be instructed 
As from her lord, her sovereign, her king.” 


If he thought the exercise of the franchise 
would deteriorate her nature and make her 
gross, he would believe that even that priv- 
ilege would be bought at too dear a price. 
But he had no such fears. He believed all 
such apprehensions were utterly chimerical. 
They might just as well say that a man who 
was vaccinated became a cow as that a wo- 
man who exercised the franchise would be- 
come a man (laughter). They need not sup- 
pose that by granting the boon he asked all 
women would become ardent politicians. ‘They 
did not find that all men were ardent politicians. 
On the contrary, it was extremely difficult to 
arouse in them an interest in politics even 
during a general election. As an illustration 
he might mention that in the borough of 
Marylebone 11,000 electors did not vote at all 
in the election of 1874. The real fact of the 
matter was, only those women who had an in- 
terest in politics would exercise their vote. 








there were in reality only two who were per- 





of sex while it renewed disqualification by 
reason of status. ‘That was exactly what this 
bill proposed to do for women as regarded 
parliamentary elections, and place them on 
the same footing as women in municipal elec- 
tions. When this bill was last year before 
the house he found there was a lamentable 
confusion of ideas in the minds of honorable 
members, who seemed to think that it was in- 
tended to give the vote to married women. 
Much eloquence was expended on the suppo- 
sition that it would break up the foundations 
of society, that it would introduce discord into 
married life, and that it would altogether al- 
ter the relations of the sexes to each other 
domestically and socially. He should not 
have thought it necessary now even to point 
out that the bill could do nothing of the kind 
if he had not found that a man so astute and 
sagacious as Mr. Baines, the former honorable 
member for Leeds, had been quite puzzled by 
this phantasmagoric eloquence, and gave his 
vote against the second reading of the bill on 
that occasion under an entire misapprehen- 
sion. There was in the last year’s bill a pro- 
viso which expressly declared that married 
women were not entitled to vote, but he had 
omitted that proviso this year on the repre- 
sentations of many eminent men at the bar, 
who held that the c@mmon law sufficiently 
provided against married women voting, and 
that such a declaration would only encumber 
an act of parliament. At the same time, if 
any honorable member thought fit to move in 
committee the insertion of such a proviso he 
would not oppose it. Mr. Goldwin Smith, an 
ex-professor of Oxford, said it was a Conser- 
vative measure brought in by a Conservative 
member; but he denied positively that it was 
a party measure. The names on the back of 
the bill were those of two Conservatives and 
two Liberals, viz., himself and the Conserva- 
tive member for Southampton (Mr. Russell 
Gurney) on the one side, and on the other the 
Liberal member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
and the honorable baronet the Liberal member 
for Fifeshire (Sir R. Anstruther) who, he re- 
gretted to say, was absentfromillness. But if 
there were no party motives in those who 
brought in the bill the same remark was 
equally true of those who opposed it. The 
two honorable members who had put notices 
on the paper for its rejection were the honora- 
ble member for Lincolnshire (M. Chaplin), 
who sat by his side, and the honorable mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), who sat 
on the other side of the house (hear, hear). 
He would next notice the wonderful growth of 
public opinion on this question. He asserted 
fearlessly that no question in so short a time 
had made so rapid a progress. When a bill 
like this was first brought into the house in 
1868 there were but 75 petitions, with 50,000 
signatures in its favor. In the next six years 
they had thus increased :—1869, 259 petitions, 
126,425 signatures; 1870, 621 petitions, 134,- 
566 signatures; 1871, 622 petitions, 186,976 
signatures; 1872, 843 petitions, 355,801 signa- 
tures; 1875, 919 petitions, 329,260 signatures; 
1874, 1404 petitions, 430,343 signatures. In 
the present year, of which hardly two months 
had passed since parliament met, there were, 
on March 19, 900 petitions with 230,000 signa- 
tures [cheers). But it would very naturally 
be asked what was the other side of the pic- 





ture? How many petitions had been present- 


manently cxcluded. A pauper ceased to be 
excluded when he paid his rates, a criminal 
ceased to be excluded when he had served his 
sentence, a lunatic ceased to be excluded 
when he recovered, and a minor ceased to be 
excluded when he became of age. The only 
two classes who were permanently excluded 
were idiots and women (alaugh). There was 
really no reason why women should be exclud- 
ed. The sole reason was the right which the 
strong arrogated to triumph over the weak. 
For centuries man had acted under a sense of 
his own physical superiority, and had proceed- 
ed solely upon the maxim ‘Sie volo, sie jubeo 
stet pro ratione voluntas.”? Up till a very recent 
date indeed man had deprived woman of her 
right to the custody of her infant children, 
her right to be the guardian of those children, 
her right to the religious training of those 
children, her right to dispose of her property 
by will, her claim to be protected against ex- 
cessive and degrading employment—excessive 
in the case of factories, degrading in the case 
of coal mines—her right even to have a choice 
in the election of a parish beadle. Only of 
late years had tardy and imperfect justice 
been done her, and the reason was that wo- 
men were a cypher in political life. Man had 
disregarded her wishes and her wants because 
she was unable to give expression to them 
through the medium of a vote. This exclu- 
sion of women from the exercise of the fran- 
chise was positively unjust in the case of those 
who paid rates. Not long ago the borough of 
Bridgewater had been found guilty of bribery, 
and was condemned to pay the expenses of 
the inquiry. Those expenses amounted to the 
large sum of 3s in the pound, and it was lev- 
ied upon women who were householders, as 
well as men, although the women had no 
votes and had nothing whatever to do with 
the bribery. It was useless to say that no 
good would be derived from giving the vote 
to women. There were numberless questions 
on which they could decide with authority, 
such as the custody of infants, marriage and 
divorce, marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter, married women’s property, infant life 
preservation, offenses against the person, sani- 
tary measures, factory and mines legislation, 
and the regulation of workshops. In fact, he 
was not far wrong when he said that four 
fifths of the measures now before parliament 
were of such a character that the co-operation 
of women in their consideration would be very 
valuable. Another reason why he thought 
the bill should be passed was, that where de- 
mands were made by a very large number of 
persons they ought as far as possible to be 
conceded, It had been contended that the la- 
dies who took the lead in this movement were 
social failures; but if that were true women 
like Mrs. Somerville, Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale, Viscountess Combermere, and others 
would have to be included in that category. 
He held that such ladies ought not to be stig- 
matized by such epithets. He was told that 
if he went into the drawing-rooms of London 
he would find that the ladies there were op- 
posed to the bill and did not want it. He en- 
treated the house not to be led away by any 
such statement. It was not among those who 
were nurtured in the lap of luxury that the 
supporters of any such measure were to be 
found. They could hardly be expected to be 


Another objection brought against the pro- 
moters of the bill was that they had ulterior 
views, that this was an attempt to insert the 
thin edge of the wedge, and that if this con- 
cession were obtained its supporters would not 
stop there. Now, speaking for himself, he 
had no ulterior objects in view. He utterly 
opposed the idea of votes being given to mar- 
ried women, and he derided the idea of women 
sitting as members of parliament. The whole 
argument about ulterior views was very weak. 
It amounted simply to this, that they were not 
to grant something that was right because 
something that was wrong might be demanded 
thereafter. If such a principle were serious- 
ly recognized it would be impossible to con- 
duct any legislation whatever. So far from 
them not doing right because wrong might be 
demanded, he held that they would stand upon 
a high vantage ground in refusing what was 
wrong if they had first granted what was 
right. His advice to them was, if a thing 
were right, *‘Be just and fear not.’”? Let them 
not be afraid of the consequences. In one 
sense, but in one only, he admitted that they 
had ulterior intentions. They desired women 
to procure the franchise for the purpose of 
enabling the house to take a more comprehen- 
sive and broader view otf women’s interests 
and rights. When the bill was formerly un- 
der discussion, Mr. Bouverie declared that 
the Woman Suffrage game was nearly played 
out in America, and he used that as an argu- 
ment against the measure. That statement 
was not correct. So far from it being played 
out, Mr. Garrison, who spoke last February in 
Massachusetts, declared that its condition was 
never more hopeful, and that the question 
never had had so many supporters. He could 
very easily understand how men were fright- 
ened by descriptions of what was done in 
America. Everything ran to exaggeration in 
that country. But it was to be borne in mind 
that they were legislating not for American 
women but for English women (cheers), and 
he had undoubted faith in the common sense 
of his own countrymen (cheers). He now 
came to a remark that had been made by the 
member for Taunton. That honorable and 
iearned gentleman had declared that if one- 
half the women of that borough appealed to 
him to support the billhe woulddoso. Well, 
he had presented a petition from more than 
one-half. 

Sir H. James.—Not from one-half‘ of the 
women, but from one-half of the household- 
ers. 

Mr. Forsyru.— Well, it was somewhat 
strange that the honorable and learned gentle- 
man, who thought the bill would prove sub- 
versive of all social and domestic relations 
and work great mischief to society, was pre- 
pared to support it provided one-half the wo- 
men of asmall borough in the west of Eng- 
land asked him to do so. His honorable and 
learned friend declared that there was an ele- 
ment in women which blinded them to all 
logic. He (Mr. Forsyth) denied that asser- 
tion. Surely it would not be contended that 
the majority of male electors were logical. 
It was one of the rarest things in the world to 
find a logical mind. There were very few 
even in that house (laughter). The last ob- 
jection he would refer to was that of the hon- 
orable member for North Warwickshire, who 
asked the house to reject the bill because it 





fair judges of the wants and needs of their 


He was pleading not for the ' gate: ‘Hear, hear’’). 
But passing from that, 
he maintained that parliament had already 
| practically conceded the principle of his bill 

by granting the municipal franchise to wo- | 
Setting that aside, however, be had 


Well, it was curious to 
| see how extremes met. The honorable mem- 
| ber for Warwickshire, who was a staunch 
| Conservative, and Mr. Goldwin Suith, who 
was an advanced Radical, both described the 
| bill as revolutionary. Now, did any one real- 
|ly believe there was anything revolutionary 
| in the character of women, with its reverence 
| for religion, authority, and law ? He for one 
|did not think there was. ‘There was one 
{weapon with which the advocates of this 
| measure were encountered, and that was ridi- 
cule. Argument he could meet, but ridicule 
he despised. He had no objection to wit when 
it was used to feather the weapon pf argu- 
ment and give buoyancy to its flight; he did 
not quarrel with Horace when he said— 
“Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat.’’ 
Nor did he find fault with members who 
quoted ‘*The Princess:”’ 
“Pretty were the sight 

If our old halls should change their sex and flaunt 

With prudes for Doctors, Dowagers, for Deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 


But it was altogether beside the question to 
carry ridicule so far as to talk of those who 
were in favor of the bill as a shrieking sister- 
| hood (hear, hear). There were many mem- 
bers of the new parliament whose opinions on 
this question were not known, and who would 
be decided by the weight of the arguments 
advanced in this debate. Tothem he earnest- 
ly appealed, in the belief that they would 
fairly weigh those arguments and decide ac- 
cordingly. He hoped they would have the 
courage of their opinions, and would not only 
say that women did not deserve to be branded 
with the stigma of inferiority, but would af- 
firm the principle that taxation and represen- 
tation ought not to be divorced. In ancient 
Rome a social war was caused by the refusal 
to allow provincials compelled to serve in the 
army to take part in elections, but the provin- 
cials triumphed, and made Rome mistress of 
the world. Widespread discontent would be 
caused by the rejection of this measure, and 
the agitation would never subside until this 
injustice had been removed. It would be re- 
moved sooner or later, and it would be better 
soon than late. He asked the House to pass 
this measure in the name of right, justice, 
and expediency (cheers). 

| Mr. F. Mackinrosn said he was an ardent 
| supporter of the bill but he must take excep- 
| tion to the remarks made by the honorable 
; and learned member which were prejudicial 
to certain Scotch boroughs. 

Mr. Forsyru withdrew the expressions 
which he had hastily used. 

Mr. Cuar.in, in moving that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months, ex- 
pressed his gratification at having an oppor- 
tunity of offering a practical contradiction to 
the suggestion that honorable gentlemen on 
the ministerial side of the house were general- 
ly in favor of the measure (hear). The ex- 
tremely limited number of ladies who had 
made this case theirown were favored by for- 
tune in the man whom they had selected to 
advance their views on this occasion, for the 
honorable and learned gentleman was no un- 
worthy successor of the champion whom thy 
lost at the last election. For his own part, he 
could not pretend to vie with him who was 
lately their chief opponent, either in power of 
debate or in the weight of authority with 
which everything coming from Mr. Bouverie 
had always been received in that assembly. 
He had regarded this question as one which 
was scarcely deserving of serious considera- 
tion, but when he found that honorable mem- 
bers whose opinions he valued had voted in 
support of the bill, and that leaders on both 
sides of the house had given either absolute 
or qualified adhesion to the principle of the 
measure, he was no longer prepared to deny 
that it was a serious question, which deserved 
the anxious and careful attention of that 
House. In that light he was prepared to con- 
sider it, but not alone on the narrow lines 
marked out by his honorable friend. He must 
regard this movement as one which, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, could not fail to cause 
sooner or later an absolute revolution in all 
the social relations and political views by 
which not only this country, but the whole 
world had been governed from the earliest 
ages of history, and indeed since the creation 
of man (hear, hear). He objected to the 
bill, in the first place, because in giving di- 
rect political power tou women they were em- 
barking upon an experiment for which no 
precedent could be found, and which, how- 
ever it might be regarded by dreaming philoso- 
phers or philanthropic professors, had no place 
in the world of practical politics. He was op- 
posed to needless experiments, especially when 
they might be described as political quackery, 
being tried on a country with a settied and well 
understood constitution, like England (hear, 
hear). He disliked such an experimentum in 
corpore vili (laughter). Secondly, he objected 
to the bill because he held it to be their bound- 
en duty to require at the hands of its sup- 
porters the most absolute and convincing proof 
that urgent necessity existed for some legisla- 
tion of this kind before they made a concession 
to women which the universal assent of the 
world, the collective wisdom of ages, the 
teaching of all religion, and the instinct of 
the whole human race had withheld (hear, 
hear). So far no such necessity had been es- 
tablished. Lastly, he would oppose the bill 
because it was another attempt to disturb and 
enlarge the existing franchise. A proposal 
was made last year to extend the household 
suffrage to counties, and they had a bill of a 
similar nature in addition to this to expect be- 
fore the session ended, although this was only 
the second parliament elected under the latest 
reform bill and the first under the ballot. He 
agreed in the opinion that it was most unwise 
for any state or country, and especially for a 
country like England, to be for ever speculat- 
ing on organic changes in the constitution 
(hear, hear). The Prime Minister, in speak- 
ing upon the bill of the honorable member 
for the Border Burghs last year, expressed 
most emphatically an opinion of that kind, 
and it met with the cordial approval of a 
large majority of the house. The honorable 
and learned gentleman dwelt on the thousands 
of signatures attached to the petitions in fa- 
vor of the bill, but if women were enthralled 
in the manner which had been described, 
would not the signatures have amounted to 
millions ? (hear, hear). They had been told 
that it was hopeless for women to expect 
justice or equity from a parliament elected by 
men; but he protestéd against such an asser- 
tion, and declared that the imperial parlia- 
ment was animated by an anxious desire to 
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ments put forward in support of the bill were 


open to the objection that if they were accept- 
ed they would afford a still stronger reason 
for demanding that women should sit jn that 
house (hear, hear). The honorable and learned 
gentleman had sought to evade discussion 
that point, but there was high authority for 
treating it as most important. It was tr 
that Mr. Mill, the author of this movement. 
pointed out with some care that the right to 
share in the choice of those wl ans 80 
ercise a public trust was sitage@ur ae 
from that of obtaining the trust itself: ce 
also said, ‘To ordain that any kind of “4 
sons shall not be physicians, or eieausiet ao 
: oe wf or 
members of parliament, is to injure not th 
only, but all who employ physicians or — 
cates, or elect members of parliament ‘And 
there was also this passage, of which ‘he be- 
lieved Mrs. Mill to be the author. “We deny 
cide for anothes portions of he sPecies to de- 
another portion, or any individual for 
another individual what is or what is not their 
proper sphere. The proper sphere for all hu- 
man beings is the largest and highest which 
they are able to attain to—what this is cannot 
be ascertained without complete liberty of 
choice.” If these quotations meant anything 
it was perfectly clear that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mill had it In contemplation that women at 
some time or other should be elected as mem- 
bers of that house. He trusted that this view 
of the case would not in future be overlooked 
He objected to this bill in every form and 
shape; and although he had such reverence 
for women, such deep respect for their peace- 
ful and unselfish lives, the purity and justice 
of their thoughts, and, above all for the true 
unerring instinct by which all their aspirations 
were guided, that if he were convinced that 
the majority of the women of this country 
were In earnest in demanding the suffrage it 
would be difficult indeed to resist their appli- 
cation, yet he should oppose this bill because 
he believed that this agitation reflected in no 
way the opinions of the vast majority of the 
women of this country, but was the result of 
the discontented longings and desires of a few, 
who were perhaps neither the happiest nor the 
most favored of their sex (cheers and laugh- 
ter). Claiming to speak on behalf of an 
overwhelming majority of the women of this 
country, he moved with confidence the rejec- 
tion of this most unnecessary and uncalled-for 
measure (cheers). 
Mr. Learuam remarked that the burden of 
proof rested with those who made this pro- 
posal to set aside an immemorial usage of 
mankind. It might be said that that practice 
had been founded on sentiment. and not rea 
son; but it would be an evil day when they 
discarded sentiment in legislation, especially 
when it affected their relations towards the 
other sex. The concurrence of the sentiment 
of the vast majority of both sexes was entire- 
ly opposed to this bill, and women, with their 
intuitive perception of what was womanly, 
protested against its principle (hear, hear), 
The petitions in favor of the bill were a con- 
spicuous failure, and he would advise the hon. 
and learned gentleman to convince the clients 
on whose behalf he professed to appear before 
he attempted to convince that House. He de- 
clined to argue this broad question upon the 
narrow and artificial grounds selected by the 
hon. and learned member. The real question 
was whether Woman should be declared the 
political equal of man. The scope and object 
of the bill was indicated by what occurred last 
year. When the hon. and learned gentleman 
inserted a proviso excepting married women 
there was an immediate exclamation—he 
would not call it a ‘‘shriek of the sisterhood.”” 
There was a general erasure of names from 
the committee, and angry letters appeared in 
the newspapers from supporters of the hon. 
gentleman, stating that if the bill passed in 
that shape it would be a bill for the enfran- 
chisement of a class of women whose public 
virtues greatly outshone their private ones 
(laughter). Was the house, then, to passa 
measure for the enfranchisement of women 
of easy virtue? But he was prepared to show 
that a parallel movement for giving the fran- 
chise to married women had been commenced, 
for he had in his possession a circular from 
an association which was therein described as 
‘an influential Liberal Conservative Society, 
for the purpose of obtaining the school-board 
franchise for the wives of registered male 
electors.”” The arguments in that case were 
applicable to the municipal and parliamentary 
franchise. Of course he should be told that 
married women could not be enfranchised in 
this country, because by the common law they 
were placed in a position of subordination to 
their husbands. It was, however, impossible 
to discuss female privileges apart from a con- 
sideration of the relation of the sexes in mar- 
riage. Marriage was the normal state of wo- 
men, and according to Miss Becker, it was the 
state which ‘all women regarded either from 
the side of experience or expectation” (laugh- 
ter), Tle divine law had provided for the 
duality of the species, and was it any proof 
that because a woman happened to have fail- 
ed in the ro/e of her own sex that she must be 
adequate to the discharge of the more difficult 
and less congenial part of men? (hear, hear, 
and laughter). It had been thought that a 
career was open to women which seemed 
proper to them. There was pain enough in 
the world to soothe, and suffering enough to 
minister to, and it was by the right perform- 
ance of these duties that women in all ages 
had satisfied the loftiest of afnbitions, and had 
raised themselves to a pinnacle of greatness 
which the highest men had envied in vain 
(cheers). There had been women of whom 
it might be said, according to Shakspeare, 
that “if they are not :aparisoned as n.en 
they have the doublet and hose in their dis- 
position.” The name of the Queen had been 
dragged into this discussion. He wished to 
speak of the Queen with all the respect he 
felt. But was the Queen a party politician? 
Was she a partisan? She ruled by the ad- 
vice of her miuisters, who, he was thankful 
to say, were at present men (cheers and laugh- 
ter). If there was one quality which had 
specially endeared the Queen to her people, 
it was the profound respect she had always 
felt for the memory of that great and good 
Prince on whose masculine intellect she was 
accustomed to rely (cheers). He would not 
enter upon the question of the political capac- 
ities of men and women, but how did the hon- 
orable gentlemen explain that the Anglo- 
Saxon race on both sides of the Atlantic was 
the only race by which properly to test the 
success of representative institutions founded 
on a popular basis? Was not that due to the 
fact that we were the most practical and the 








was an ultra-Radical measure. (Mr. Newde- 
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almost free from those paroxysms of passion | a century. 


The ladies who came over pro- | 


women as wellas of youngmen. They should | 


and caprice which had so often characterized | claimed the equality of the sexes, and to show | be permitted to be called to the bar, to hold | 


the Latin race? Let them beware how they | their right to do so they assumed male attire | livings in the Church, to practice medicine | 


endangered that of which they as a nation 
should be so proud. ‘The honorable and 
learned gentleman had grounded his argu- 
ment on abstract right. When Mr. Jacob 
Bright had dealt with the question he was 
wiser in his generation; he did not take the 
ground of abstract right, but the argument of 
the honorable and learned gentleman was of 
abstract right from one end to the other. 
Women were relieved from many burdens 
which were imposed upon men, such as the 
defense of the country and the burden of serv- 
ing upon juries. ‘The honorable and learned 
gentleman said that women paid Queen’s tax- 
es, and that therefore they were entitled to 
certain rights, but he (Mr. Leatham) under- 
stood that some women had gone the length 
of refusing to pay taxes on the ground that 
they were excluded from their rights. He 
did not know whether such women had re- 
nounced the Queen’s protection, for they re- 
ceived much more protection than any man, 
but we should remember that Shakspeare tells 
us that beauty provoketh thieves as much as 
gold. ‘They had been reminded that repre- 
sentation was originally based upon taxation. 
But at that time parliament had no higher 
function than to vote the supplies. In these 
days we had drifted away from that state of 
things, and it was of no use to argue as if we 
were living in the days of the Plantagenets. 
Questions of a most important and complica- 
ted character were now discussed by parlia- 
ment, questions relating to the army and 
navy, questions of finance, questions of eccle- 
siastical polity, questions ot judicature, and 
the proceedings in the law courts. What in- 
formation could women bring to bear on such 
topics? But the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman spoke as if the house had nothing bet- 
ter to do than to legislate about the custody 
of infants (laughter). The honorable and 
learned gentleman said that women must be 
enfranchised in order that their grievances 
might be redressed, but the fundamental er- 
ror of all such reasoning was that it proceeded 
on the supposition that women constituted a 
class apart by themselves. But that was not 
the case. For all practical purposes women 
were represented by their husbands, and sons, 
and brothers (cheers), but no one could con- 
tend that working men were properly repre- 
sented by their employers, or agricultural la- 
borers by farmers. ‘The last argument to 
which he would refer was that of the ballot. 
The honorable and learned gentleman had 
said that the adoption of the ballet had re- 
moved the greatest obstacle to Woman Sut- 
frage because it had put an end to violence at 
the polls. He was glad to hear such a testi- 
mony to the excellence of the ballot, but, if it 
proved advantageous in one respect, the ad- 
vantage was not all on one side. It was said 
that under the proposed arrangement women 
were to have their share of ribands and gar- 
ters (laughter). 
let women have ribands and garters, but if 
that house valued the manliness of its policy 
and its institutions, let it keep the springs and 
sources of them manly (cheers). 

Mr. Smouvert believed that the first motion 
for removing tue disabilities of women was 
made in the year 1867, ani he believed he was 
justified in stating that when the matter was 
lirst mooted in the House, the discussion was 
thought to be a sorry jest. In 1867 the House 
was engaged in the discussion of a huge Re- 
form Bill, which was characterized by its au- 
thors and promoters as ‘ta great leap in the 
dark.’ Members of parliament at that time 
could hardly bring themselves to believe that 
women, who were generally wide awake to 
their own concerns, could have endured these 


supposed wrongs for so many generations and | 


through so many centuries, and that these 


wrongs had then been discovered for the first | 


time by a portion of theirsex. But what then 
seemed a sorry jest had now proved a great 
reality, tor di/ettunti statesmen and idle legis- 
lators seemed determined that in every session 
a Wednesday should be wasted in the discus- 
sion of this question. If this bill were read a 
second time many days must be occupied in 
its discussion, to the detriment of the labor 
of the session. The bill, the second reading 
of which had been moved, was one of the 
tiniest and puniest measure which it had ever 
been his duty tu observe, It stated no griev- 
ance; it had no preamble. ‘lhe right honora- 
ble gentleman, the member for Greenwich, 
had reterred on a former occasion, in terms of 
depreciation, to the great change which would 
be produced by the adoption of such a meas- 
ure, but as the right honorable gentleman 
was ‘‘everything by turns and nothing long,” 
he did not know whether the promoters of the 
bill might expect that he would promote the 
second reading. The earnest promoters of 
this bill said that it would obliterate distinc- 
tions which had been recognized since the 
commencement of the world. When ‘*Adam 
delved and Eve span,’? Adam was a bread- 
winner, and Eve attended to her domestic 
duties (laughter). This was a bill for organic 
change. It tended towards universal suffrage. 
And yet this bill was compressed in six short 
lines. It simply declared, of a certain act of 
parliament, that whatever words imported the 
masculine gender should be construed to mean 
the feminine gender. This was the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill. In 1860 Lord 
John Russell introduced a large Reform Bill, 
composed of five or six pages of printed matter. 
It did not propose to enfranchise more than 
the present bill, but it was nearly snuffed out 
by an observation of Mr. Edwin James, that 
his clerk would draw a better bill for a remu- 
neration of three guineas. The laughter 
which followed nearly destroyed the bill. He 
supposed it was intended that this bill should 
pass, and he thought it might be well paid 
for by a small sixpence, which was at the rate 
of &# penny a line (laughter). This bill threw 
a stigma on married life (laughter). It was 
to be declared that when a woman married 
she was to lose her rights of citizenship, that 
her duty was to bear children, that she was 
part of the goods and chattels of her husband, 
and that her role in life was ‘to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer.” Under that bill 
elderly virgins, widows, a large class of the 
demi-monde and of kept women, whuse name 
in that great town was legion, would be en- 
franchised, while married women and moth- 
ers, who formed the mainstay of the nation, 
would be excluded. He believed that the ag- 
itation in reference to the rights of women 
was brought into this country by an importa- 
tion of women from America, a country 
where this agitation had been going on, with- 
out any good result, for something like half 


He would say by all means | 


and clad themselves in breeches (laughter). 
They were called ‘‘bloomers” (a laugh). That 
fashion lasted but a very short time. And | 
why? Because women, as a rule, sought the 
admiration of the male sex. Every woman 
who entered into life expected and hoped and 
believed that one day she should be married, 
the mistress of a household, and the mother 
| ofa family. They used dress as an attraction 
| to the male sex, and indeed there was nothing 
| so pleasing to the male sex as to see a well- 
dressed woman (a laugh). The women soon 
discovered that male attire was not attractive, 
|and that dress, therefore, was abandoned 
| (hear, hear). Now the organization upon these 
| women’s rights was nothing like so trouble- 
|some as the Tichborne organization which 
| was goingon. No doubt associations had been 
| formed in almost all large towns, and lectur- | 
| ers had been sent round to counties to talk a | 
| vast amount of rubbish, and the rights of wo- | 
men were constantly championed.  Ques- ! 
| tions were taken up that belonged properly to | 
| men; and women had entered into an hyster- | 
ical crusade against the Contagious Diseases 
| Acts, and they championed the right of fallen | 
; women to spread disease broadcast amongst | 
| the brave defenders of our country. One | 
| great comfort there was, and that was that in | 
this country the women who took up these 
| matters were very few. Married women, as 
|a rule, cared not a straw for this bill; they 
| believed the old Scriptural phrase that men 
wanted a helpmate, and that women wanted 
| the support of a husband. Yet in the meet- 
| ings held to champion Woman’s rights, the 
| great argument used was that married women 
| ought to have votes. It was said that the sex- 
es were equal; or rather that women were 
greatly superior tomen. With the permission 
of the house he would show what the claim 
that was put forward was. Ata meeting held 
some years ago at Edinburgh, which was the 
hot-bed of this agitation—that was the town 
where strong-minded women ‘‘most do con- 
gregate” (laughter)—the following proceed- 
ings occurred, It was the most respectable 
meeting ever held upon the subject. It con- 
tained a sprinkling of members of parliament; 
he believed their families were present with 
| them, and there was a considerable number 
|of citizens. What the orator said at that 
| meeting was of the most sensational character, 
| and it was something to this effect. Women 
were described as being as a rule only infe- 
| rior to angels, and men of the middle or low- 
ér class as being brutal and debased, and the 
rights of women in contradistinction to those 
ot their husbands, were insisted upon by al- 
most every speaker. One of the orators said 
let them go into the wide world—meaning the 
wide world of Scotland, he presumed—(laugh- 
ter) and what was the common language used? 
It was this—that women as administrators 
were, as a rule, vastly superior to men; from 
the Newhaven fisherwomen to the highest la- 
dies of the realm women did every duty which 
they undertook far better than men did. If 
we went into ordinary society what was the 
purport of conversation next morning at the 
breakfast-table! It was this—that the man 
at whose house the previous evening had been 
passed was a very ordinary fellow, a poor 
creature, and that the grey mare in that house- 
hold was the better horse (alaugh). Further, 
it was asked, what was the common language 
of every-day life? ‘*That woman has made a 
good wife to him.’? What was the meaning 
of this phrase? It was this, that the woman 
of that household was the real bread-winuer; 
that she was the real head of the household, 
and that but for her labor and her exertions 
the fellow of a husband would have gone to 
| jail or probably have gone to the gallows 
| (laughter). ‘That was all that was admitted 
by society, but what was the state of the law? 
| The law said that the nobler of the two, that 
| was the woman, should be plundered, rifled, 
robbed by her thief of a husband (laughter). 

Dr. L. Puayrair asked if the honorable 
member was quoting from any speech. 

Mr. Smo.ietr said that he was given the 
purport of a speech; to quote the speech itself 
would take some hours. 

Dr. PLrayrair wished to know who was 
speaking. 

Mr. Smouvett referred the honorable mem- 
ber to the newspapers of the time (a laugh). 
It was a member of parliament. ‘The hus- 
band, it was said, no doubt had a vote, but he 
would be ready to sell that vote fora pot of 
beer; and all this the orator said required 
reform. Now the presentbill would not give 
this wretched, rifled, and robbed woman a 
vote, the husband would have to vote still, 
and therefore the grievance would not be rem- 
edied. Another speaker said that no man 
could duly represent a woman’s interests; that 
| Mr. J. S. Mill might write, and that Professor 

Masson might make an eloquent harangue in 
woman’s favor, but that nobody but a woman 
could find out what was the woman’s wish. 
Lord Byron said:— 

“Men with their heads reflect on this and that 

But women with their hearts on God knows what.” 
But had Lord Byron lived at this day he would 
| have found out what it was: it was the fran- 
| chiseupon which they reflected (loud laugh- 
ter). Women, according to the argument, 
ought to sit inthat House. ‘Thespeaker went 
on to say that the cleverest women in Great 
Britain were lodging-house keepers (laughter, ) 
and no doubt he had great experience with 
that community. He said that there were 
whole streets of lodging-houses in great towns 
which were kept by women, most of whom 
were married. Of course they had drunken 
husbands. One would indeed have supposed 
that the meeting had been convened by the 
honorable member for Carlisle, and that the 
remedy would have been the Permissive Bill 
(a laugh). he speakersaid that the husbands 
spent their time in the ale-house, and that the 
women had no votes; though they certainly 
deserved votes much better than their drunk- 
en husbands. But this bill would not give one 
of these women votes. He (Mr. Smollett) 
would only say this, that if we were to have 
further legislation for the removal of women’s 
disabilities the present bill was not a straight- 
forward, honest, and manly way of meeting 
the difficulty. If women, as a rule, were 
trampled upon, thrust aside, tyrannised over 
by the male sex as was alleged, let the House 
avow the fact, and if society would permit 
them, let them make ample reparation. If 
.women no longer desired to be helpmates to 
men, if they thought that their role in the 
world was to surpass them in the affairs of 
life, let all the institutions in Great Britain 
be thrown open freely to the entrance of young 

















and every other profession. They should be ! 
named as grand jurors, put upon the bench of 
magistrates, and compelled to serve as petty | 
and special jurors upon all occasions, even 
upon coroners’ inquests (a laugh). Women | 
should not only be permitted to vote, but to 
situpon those benches in the flesh, instead of 
being cooped up in cages above the Speaker's 
chair (laughter). They should be permitted 
to take part in the great business of the nation, 
along with its lords, temporal and spiritual, 
upon every occasion; and if the claim put 
forward was just, the House should go up 
with an humble address to her Majesty that 
she would create a batch of peeresses who 
might taxe part in the discussions of the up- 
per chamber. If that answered, then they | 
might see their way to bring into the House | 
of Commons women at the nextelection. But, | 
first of all, let them get rid of this abortion 
of a bill, which was simply to say, that in 
some acts of Parliament which were not speci- 
fied ‘‘men”? should mean ‘women,’ which 
was language that ‘no fellow,” not even Lord 
Dundreary—‘‘could understand” (laughter). 

Mr. STANsFELD would not attempt to re- 
ply tothe speech which they had just heard, 
but would say that such speeches damaged 
the cause which they were intended to pro- 
mote. The honorable member had spoken of 
women who were interested in this question | 
in terms which he (Mr. Stansfeld) would not 
condescend to discuss. He had said that this 
bill would enfranchise women of bad charac- 
ter; but he (Mr. Stansfeld) would be willing 
to expunge any phrase that would have that 
effect upon this one condition, that men who 
frequented the habitations of those persons 
should be also disfranchised (hear). ‘The hon- 
orable member had the courage to refer to 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, but in his (Mr. 
Stansfeld’s) opinion those acts were grossly 
unjust, unconstitutional, and immoral (hear, 
hear). Such acts would never have been 
passed if women’s voices could have been 
heard through their representatives in that 
House. He would now go back to very dif- 
ferent speeches, those of the honorable mem- 
bers for Mid-Lincolnshire and for Huddersfield 
which were distinguished by argument, elo- 
quence, and brilliancy, though he should have 
been glad if his honorable friend, the mem- 
ber for Huddersfield could have prevailed 
upon himself to resist the temptation to utter 
a few bon mots which would have been better 
left out. Those honorable members resisted 
legislation upon grounds which would make it 
impossible for them logically to receive pro- 
posals of this kind, though both of them said 
that if the bill met with the general support 
of the women of the country they would then 
vote forit. 

Mr. Cuapitin.—What I said, was tliere 
would be difficulty in resisting such an appli- 
cation. 

Mr. STansFecp said that he accepted the 
explanation. Both honorable members said, 
and quite reasonably, that it was for the sup- 
porters of the bill to show that there was a 
claim of right and expediency, and that these 
were conditions of sutlicient urgency te satis- 
fy Parliament. He (Mr. Stansfeld) would 
endeavor to comply with this reasonable de- 
mand, because he for one seriously believed 
that what was now asked for would influence 
seriously and favorably the future legislation 
and administration of the country. He would 
not enter upon the question of abstract right. 
There wasa large ground of expediency that 
they should satisfy the not unreasonable de- 
sire that there should be new influences 
brought to bear upon the interests of the 
country. There was also another point, which 
to his mind was most practical, and that was 
that they should ask themselves upon what 
grounds they were to refuse the present pro- 
posal, and what was there to fear in granting 
what was asked. Many of the objections to 
the enfranchisement of women seemed to him 
to have now disappeared. There was no 
doubt that there was a great and radical dif- 
ference in nature and constitution between 
men and women, and that this difference would 
endure whatever their legislation might be. 
There might be an unfitness on the part of 
women for certain careers in life—like the 
career of the bar, or being members of a leg- 
islative assembly, or of an Imperial govern- 
ment. But this was not the question which 
they were discussing. The question was, 
whether women should vote for members of 
that House. Women had by the common law 
a local vote, and of late years they had been 
giventhe municipal franchise. It had, indeed, 
been said that this was done by surprise, but 
no one had proposed the repeal of the law. 
There was no distinction that could be found- 
ed in reason between a local and an imperial 


ence to the educationof women. He distinct- 


ly denied that this measure would be no rest- | 


ing place, but a mere stepping-stone to some- 
thing further, because it would give a bona 
fide representation of women. The principle 
of the act of 1567, household suffrage, would 


| be really carried out by this bill; and surely 


the head of the household, whether man or 
woman, should be represented. ‘Those who 
supported the measure had been called theor- 
ists; but those who opposed a moderate meas- 
ure like this were really the theorists, because 
they proceeded upon a fixed notion in their 
own minds as to the functions of women in 
the state and in the world. The opposition 
was based upon conditions which were differ- 
ent from modern facts, for it was assumed that 
every woman had some man to protect her, 
and therefore that her functions were confined 
tohome. ‘The surplus population of women 
in the United Kingdom was 925,764, against 
which ought to be set 200,000 soldiers and sail- 
ors who onan average were absent yearly 
from the country, which would leave a sur- 
plus of 700,000 women over men in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. There were about 487,000 wid- 
ows depending on themselves for their main- 
tenance and protection; 517,000 women were 
employed in textile manufactures, 94,000 were 


school teachers, 18,000 shopkeepers, and 24,- | 
With house- 

hold suffrage in the boroughs and looming in | 
what | 


338 were farmers and grazicrs. 


the distance for the counties, upon 
ground could they exclude women if they ad- 
mitted every laborer in the counties to the 
franchise? (hear hear). Of about six millions 
of women one half were supposed to remain 


at home as daughters and wives, one million | 


had to support themselves, and two and a half 


millions were engaged independently in sup- | 


porting themselves. ‘These were facts that 
were inconsistent with the theories and 4 pri- 
ories Of honorable members opposite who 
opposed fundamentally any proposition of this 
kind. He did not pretend to be philosopher 
enough to tell the House what this measure 


would lead to, but he would answer that ques- | 


tion by asking another: ‘Can you tell me 
what your persistent resistance to the measure 
will lead to if you succeed?’ ‘The future 
place of women in political and social life was 
not the question they had to determine that 
day, and whatever conclusion they might ar- 
rive at that day it would not exercise much 
influence on the ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion. By opposing a moderate measure of 
this kind the House would only precipitate the 
change they dreaded, Nature’s laws would 
assert themselves however they might legis- 
late, and the great distinction of sexes on the 


whole would be preserved and maintained. | 


It would be wise for them to trust to those 
laws, anil not refuse their assent to a measure 
which in itself was so capable of justifica- 
tion. 
difficulty. It was an insignificant question. 
Thenumber who voted by occupation in the 
cities and boroughs of England was 1,200,800 
and under the lodger franchise only 5257. In 
Ireland 43,000 voted by occupation and 774 
under the lodger franchise, and they were 
mostly in Dublin. In Scotland there were 
161,750, and under the lodger franchise 76. 
He was, therefore, willing to abandon the 


lodger franchise for women, and he thought | 


that the proviso in the former bill with regard 
to married women had been wisely omitted 
from this measure (hear, hear). ‘The object 
of the bill and its promoters was definite and 
clear. It was not a measure to be made a 
stepping stone to something else, but to con- 


fer the tranchise upon a portion of the sex, | 


who they believed would be efficiently and 


virtually represented so far as questions in | 


which they were most deeply interested were 
concerned. He believed it would satisfy the 
claims they made in the advantage that would 
be conferred upon them by the study of sub- 
jects of special interest. Ile submitted it to 
the consideration of the House also on the 
ground that it was a complement to the prin- 
ciple and object of the legislation of 1867. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hore said the right honor- 
able gentleman had asked the House to tell 
him what a persistent opposition to this bill 
would lead to. He would tell him. He be- 
lieved that England, like every other civilized 
country, had tollowed the order of nature, 
Providence, and the human race, created as it 
was, mile and female. in following that 
order we had advanced in civilization, liberty, 
education, power, and dominion, and our per- 
sistent resistance to this measure would keep 


us in the line of our great advance, 
but if we gave it up we should plunge 
into an unknown future. ‘There was a 


great difference in the speeches of the hon- 
orable and learned member for Marylebone 
and the right honorable gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Halifax. ‘The latter had endeavored 
to grapple with some bewildered facts, but, 





franchise. It had been said that women were 
not suflicienly educated to vote upon great 
questions; but were the bulk of the present 
voters so educated? Further, women were 
gradually educating themselves in the exercise 
of the local franchise; and he thought that he 
yas entitled to ask the House of Commons to 
consider this measure upon its merits, without 
being too much alarmed at bugbears that 
were so distant, and at ulterior results which 
it was supposeed that this legislation would 
precede. ‘I'he argument against the bill was, 
that it was nota genuine practical measure of 
redress, because it would only enfranchise a 
small proportion of women, and further, that 
if this measure should pass, it could be re- 
garded simply asa stepping stone to some- 
thing further to be accomplished at a future 
day. It was true that under this bill married 
women would not have votes, but it did not 
follow from this that the views of women 
should not be fairly represented in the House. 
What was the experience upon such a ques- 
tion? As soon as they removed the disabili- 
ties of aclass that mere fact would raise its | 
statusin the public and the legislative mind, | 
| 


and would bring the questions in which it was | 
interested to the front with a fair chance. 

The detect of the Reform Bill of 1832 was that | 
it failed to provide for the education ot the 
classes who wouid have to be enfranchised, | 
but as soon as the bill of 1867 passed a com- | 
plete change ‘came o’er the spirit of their | 
dream,” with reference to the spread of edu- | 
cation. They were told thatthey must ‘‘edu- | 
cate their future masters;”’ and they felt the | 
necessity, Which they might have discovered 
some thirty years before. ‘Though only a few | 
women should receive the vote unier this bill, | 
yet by it women asa class would be enfran- 

chised, and he believed that the practical and 

proximate effect would be that they would be 

compelled to doa like act of justice in refer- 





cloak them as they might, the fact still re- 
mained that the ery that had been raised in the 
country was for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men as women, and the nostrum it was pro- 
posed that the house should swallow was the 
enfranclhiisement of the householder if it should 
happen to be **Mrs.”? or **Miss”’ and not **Mr.”’ 
The two proposals were diametrically oppo- 
site. ‘The honorable member for Marylebone 
had taken a flying leap over the difficulty. 
Every word of his speech was in favor of the 


broad and consistent proposal, whilst that of | 


the right honorable gentleman, the member 
for Hatifax, called upon the House to support 
a narrow and inconsistent one. He rode off 
ona variety of subjects, and even referred to 
vaccination, but his cow jumped over much 
too high a moon for them to follow (laughter). 
The right honorable gentleman pursued this 
logical inconsistency, and introduced into his 
argument an ingenious and fantastic piece of 
Conservatism. He said that by this bill they 
would virtually enfranchise all women by en- 
franchising women householders. He, how- 
ever, perceived the weakness of his own argu- 
ment, because he saw the single women that 
would be enfranchised would be lodgers, but 
they were so insignificant that they need not 
trouble about them, and then he created the 
household idea by letting in the widows. Wo- 
men would lose their political status on mar- 
riage, butit would revive again on condition 


of their suffering the greatest of all domestic | 


and social calamities—the loss of their hus- 
bands. Once make the condition of marriage 
a political stigma to a woman, and how long 


| did they suppose the woman would. allow the 


idea of a household and a tamily to exist when 
the price fur it was political degradation. 
The whole thing was so utterly fantastical and 
unreal that he was surprised that any person 
with the known intellect and ability of the 


right honorable gentieman should attempt to 


The lodger franchise would present no | 


- > 


| build up any argument upon it (hear, hear), 

| So far from ladies having no desire to sit in 

| parliament, about two or three years ago 
they got up a counter debate to that which 
had taken place in this House. A_ public 
meeting was held in Hanover Square Rooms, 
and against each opponent in this House of 
the Woman's Suffrage Bill a distinguished 
lady orgtor was set up to reply to his speech. 
If the House voted for this bill in any shape 
it would make it impossible in any future ex- 
tension of the franchise that men and women 
should not march pari passu. He should sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. 0. Suttivan said he had not heard 
any arguments used in the course of the de- 
bate to warrant him in further opposing the 
bill. All that had been urged against the 
measure was mere vapor. The qualification 
for voting for members of Parliament belong- 

, ed to property and not toman. John Brown 
voted not because he was John Brown (laugh- 
ter), but because of his qualification in land. 
lle could not see why a woman’s property 
should not be represented as well as her neigh- 
bor’s owned by a man. Women could vote 
| for poor-law guardians, municipal councillors, 
and for members of school boards, and yet 
| they were denied the right of voting for men 
who taxed their property and made laws which 
they were bound to obey. Property held by 
women was virtually disfranchised. He ap- 
pealed to the House not to be so jealous and 
narrow-minded as to refuse this just right of 
the weak appealing to the strong. 

Mr. Newpecare, said the supporters of the 
bill had avoided the issue which that measure 
raised. ‘The House was asked to sweep away 
the limitation of the franchise, which was 
preserved not only in this country as between 
the sexes, but which was preserved also in 
| Italy and the United States. The Right Hon. 
| gentleman, the member for Halifax, whilst 
| expressing bound satisfaction at the elec- 
| toral system in use in Italy, did not propose 

the limitation which existed there of women 
voting by deputy. When he was pressed as 
to the inevitable consequence of the step they 
were asked to take, and he was told that he 
must lead them to the enfranchisement of all 
women, he promised that the proviso of the 
former bill excluding married women should 
| be restored to this bill. dt was manifest that 
the object of the mover of the bill andalso the 
Right Hon. gentleman was to grind the edge 
of this wedge so thin that they would be able 
| to insert it in our political system. ‘The Right 
llon. gentleman, the member for Greenwich, 
| had described this as a measure for ‘‘un- 
rettling, if not uprooting, the old landmarks 
of the Constitution.’? He (Mr. Newdegate), 
| held it to be a revolutionary measure. It was 
said that this movement was making progress 
jin the United States. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
did not believe it. The manly intellect of the 
| American republicans understood too well the 
| limits of safety necessary to their institutions 
| to admit a measure which was of socialistic 
| origin. Mr. Goldwin Smith warned them 
| that the effect of this agitation in America 
| had been to lead women, not merely to attack 
| the limits of universal Suffrage, but to make 
| war upon marriage, and that in some states 
| the power of divorce had become so wide that 
it threatened the most sacred of institutions. 
The Hon. and learned member for Maryle- 
bone complained of the laws regulating the 
property of married women. Had not this 
house attended to these claims ? They needed 
no women here to teach them their duty (hear, 
hear, and a laugh). ‘There was one respect 
in which the women of this country might 
think that parliament had been dilatory in its 
duty to their sisters. He thought there had 
been delay in that House in institutng some 
legislation like that which prevailed in other 
countries with regard to the inmates of con- 
vents (laughter and hear, hear), and it might 
have been from the want of such legislation 
that many women in the United States had 
joined this socialistic movement. He asked 
the House whether it was proposed to have 
universal Suffrage not limited to men, but to 
include women—whether it was proposed to 
consider all the limits of the present tranchise 
fictitious and temporary; andif they were 
not prepared to do that, he asked them to 
pause ere they swept away the one limit to 
the franchise which was coincident with the 
relations and functions of the sexes, and had 
existed from the creation of the world to the 
present time. Was not this limit consecrated 
by an acceptance, by a ratification, and by a 
sanction which no other limits which they 
could assign to the franchise would possess ? 
It had been urged that because women had 
been admitted to the municipal franchise they 
should be admitted to the electoral franchise. 
But was there no distinction between the 
functions of a municipality and the functions 
of an Imperial Parliament? It was well 
known that women were admitted to the mu- 
nicipal franchise by an accident, and not by 
the deliberate intention of Parliament. They 
had exercised the franchise on social matters, 
but social matters were matters of family econ- 
omy, and totally separated from subjects of 
Imperial legislation. The care of the poor 
and sick and the management of their social 
ways were matters which belonged to women 
|as well astomen. ‘This bill emanated from 
| the school which had deified the principles of 
equality, and would be satisfied with nothing 
| less than the dead level of democratic equal- 
| ity in everything. ‘The misguided ladies who 
| carried on this agitation were urged on by 
| those who entertained ulterior views, and he 
believed that that was the opinion of the 
great mass of his countrywomen, who had ab- 
| stained from lending their sanction and their 
| voices to this cause. ‘This bill would break 
| down the natural distinctions between the 
functions of the two sexes and the limit which 
divided the duty of men and women. It cast 
a most unjust and unworthy reflection upon 
the feelings of men and gentlemen, and a most 
unworthy reflection upon the views and inten- 
tions of Parliament (hear, hear). 
Mr. Jackson said that after reading care- 
| fully the bill he had come to the conclusion 
| that this bill would, in certain cases, confer 
| votes upon married women; but of course 
that was a matter which could easily be dealt 
with in committee. He thought the bill had 
| been debated on too higha key. ‘The single 
question was whether women who satistied 
| the definitions of qualified voters had made 
‘outa case to be admitted to the franchise, 
| notwithstanding that they were women. But 
| that issue had been carefully avoided by all 
| the opponents of the bill, excepting the hon, 
member for Mid-Lincoln. ‘This bili had been 
discussed as it it were a bill to confer the 
franchise on all women. The bill, however, 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 143. | 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


— 

EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
Box 4297, Boston. 
— 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the New Ena- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
on Monday evening, May 24, at 7.30 P.M., in TRE- 
MONT TEMPLE, Boston, and will continue its ses- 





sions, at same place, on Tuesday, May 25, morning, 
afternoon and evening. ‘These meetings, being held 
in Anniversary Week, a general attendance from all 
parts of New England is expected. The occasion 
will be one of unusual interest, on account of the 
Centennial celebrations, which this Convention 
needs to rebuke, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut are respectfully invited to 
send numerous delegations and to make reports of 
their proceedings. All members of Local Societies 
and Woman Suffrage Clubs will be cordially wel- 
come. Distinguished speakers will be present, whose 
names will be announced hereafter, and the public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, PRESIDENT. 
LUCY STONE, CHAIRMAN Ex. Com. 








NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FES- 
T . 

The NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will be held in Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
‘Wednesday evening, May 26, at 7.30P.M. Col. T. 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON will preside. Music, re- 
freshments, brief addresses, and a social re-union 
of the friends of the movement are expected. At 
this festival it is hoped that sufficient contributions 
will be made to enable the Suffrage Associations to 
institute a general and systematic series of Suffrage 
Meetings throughout New England, Further par- 
ticulars will be given next week. 





The State Societies of Maine,| . ~ “ , 
7 2 ’ | raise money like women,” &c., &c. 


legally classed together by the several States 
as persons not fitto have a vote. This means 
‘that these classes are composed of persons 
either not safe to trust or not competent to 
exercise the rights of electors, not entitled to 
a voice in the laws they are required to obey. 

But now it is a hundred years since the an- 
nouncement of the great self-evident truth 
that ‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed..” During 
that time the nation has stretched itself from 
ocean to ocean, it has multiplied its popu- 
lation many millions, its material wealth 
and resources are almost boundless, it has 
become a first-class power among the nations, 
and now it proposes to make a grand exhibi- 
tion of its wealth, of its manufactures, of its 
varied industries, of its progress in the arts 
and sciences, and of its endless resources. 

It has chosen the 4th of July, 1876, on 
which to begin this exhibition, because that 
day is the one hundredth anniversary of our 
National independence. 

With unspeakable impudence, women are 
urged to raise money for this celebration, and 
by all the means which women can use, to 
contribute to its success. 

The boys whom we have nursed at our 
breasts and rocked in their cradles and rear- 
ed to be men, allow the unjust laws against us 
to remain, a disgrace to them and to the stat- 
ute book. 

At the same time, with honied words wo- 
men are urged to help raise the means neces- 
sary for a grand Centennial. ‘‘We can do 
nothing without the women.” ‘‘Nobody can 


Women have endured their legal and polit- 
ical inequality because they were compelled 
to do so. 

But there is no law to compel them to bring 
special contributions to honor a government 
which gives them only legal and political 
degradation, which says to every adult wo- 
man, ‘Politically you shall be held to the 
same level with men who are guilty of infa- 
mous crimes such as treason, felony, bribery 
and murder, and with those who are idiotic 
or lunatic. There shall be a set of laws for 
you, and they shall be different from and 
worse than the laws made for men. Even 
the same crime shall have a heavier penalty 
when committed by a woman than when com- 
mitted by a man.”’ 

Since there is no law to compel women to 
aid or contribute to the Centennial, a proper 
self respect should hold back the hand of ev- 
ery woman from participation in it. This 
government is unjust, cruel and mean to wo- 
men. Why should we honor it, or contribute 
anything to crown its hundred years, every 
single oneof which has been used by every 
State to impose conditions of subjugation and 











THE LADIES’ CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


A committee of forty-five Boston ladies was 
organized, this week, to co-operate with the 
Centennial Commission of Philadelphia, the 
object being to raise money to further the 
purposes of the Centennial celebration, and 
to give women a share in the splendor of that 
Centennial. 

But there is another view to be taken by 
women of that occasion. 

When any class of persons are compelled 
to submit to humiliating conditions, by a pow- 
er which they can neither break nor control, 
they are subjects of commiseration. But 
when they voluntarily give themselves to work 
for the aggrandizement of the very power 
which degrades them, they are only objects 
of contempt. 

The different States of this Union have 
covered their statute books with laws unjust 
and degrading to Woman. They have inter- 
fered between every married mother and her 
child, and have denied her any legal right or 
claim to it, even to so small an extent as to be 
its guardian. They have interfered between 
every wife and her right to her personal prop- 
erty and to the use of her real estate, or even 
to what she could earn ‘by daily toil, outside 
of her home. 

They have mocked at the widow in her sore 
sorrow, invading her premises as those of no 
widower are ever invaded, scattering her 
property, and establishing the use of a pitiful 
third as her legal share of the accumulated 
earnings of a life time. 

After a whole quarter of a Century of re- 
monstrance, petition, entreaty and appeal, 
aftor having been again and again repulsed 
from the State House, even when we asked 
for a legal right to our babes, the laws in 
most of the States have been modified more 
or less in the above named particulars. 

But, except in the single State of Kansas, 
where the Constitutional Convention set the 
example of more equal laws for women, no 
legislative body has in a graceful and man- 
ly way enacted just and equal laws for wo- 
men. They have loosened the cruel grip of 
the law on women only when the pressure 
of public sentiment compelled it. 

Women have meekly and thankfully ac- 
cepted such relief as they could get. 

But the different States from Maine to Mex- 
ico, to-day, by statute laws group the most 
worthless and wicked men with women, as 
their political equals. 

Paupers, Indians not taxed, men guilty of 
bribery, of dueling, of fraudulent voting or 





humiliation upon women? 

If that which is done to women were done 
to men, they would be making war instead of 
a Centennial. 

Shall women volunteer to glorify the power 
that smites them? 

We have suffered fines, imprisonment, tax- 
ation and death from this government, yet 
no woman ever had a jury trial of her peers, 
or any voice in making the law under which 
she was hung. Shall we volunteer to gather 
money to enable it to make a show of great- 
ness and of power, which in the case of wo- 
men it so shamefully abuses? 

‘Let this cup pass from us.”’ 

We have drunk to the very dregs from the 
cup of loss and sorrow which the law presses 
to the lips of women, but we were forced to 
do it. 

Let us not prove ourselves unworthy of rev- 
olutionary mothers by showing any more ap- 
proval than they did, of a government which 
“taxes without representation,” and ‘‘governs 
without consent.”’ L. 8. 


es 


THE NEWS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


We devote a large part of our paper this 
week, to a verbatim report of the Woman 
Suffrage debate in the British Parliament on 
the 7th ult. It will be found interesting and 
instructive. Philosophy, logic and common- 
sense, accompanied by purity of tone and 
manly chivalry of sentiment, are conspicuous 
in the able arguments of Messrs. Forsyth and 
Stansfeld. These qualities are in marked con- 
trast with the frivolous objections and coarse 
satire of Messrs. Chaplin, Leatham, Hope, 
Smollett and James. To Mr. Smollett belongs 
an unenviable pre-eminence in these objection- 
able utterances. ‘Blood will tell,’ and this 
grand-son of the author of ‘‘Peregrine Pickle,” 
and ‘Ferdinand Count Fathom,” spoke as 
though his witty, coarse, licentious ancestor 
had arisen from the grave with all his charac- 
teristic peculiarities. 

Next to the unexpectedly large vote in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, (152 to 187), the most 
gratifying fact was that Disraeli voted for it, 
and that Gladstone did not vote against it. It 
was also satisfactory to observe that Conserv- 
atives and Liberals united in its support, thus 
depriving the vote of any mere party signifi- 
icance. We regret to note that Mr. John 
Bright supported his brother-in-law Mr. 
Leatham, by voting against Suffrage, in oppo- 
sition to the views of his brother Jacob and 
of his own daughters and sisters. Whether 
this was owing to his strong party feelings, 





of felony, idiots, lunatics—and women—are 


which made him averse to voting with Disraeli 


or to a fixed prejudice against Woman's 
Rights we are unable tosay. But it will be re- 
garded by posterity as a permanent blot up- 
on a useful political career. 

Within a year the Woman's Jounnat has 
contained full reports of debates upon Wo- 
man Suffrage in the Parliament of Australia, 
in the Legislatures of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and other American states, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. A comparison of 
these will be found interesting. The funda- 
mental identity of the arguments, pro and con, 
is as remarkable as are the superficial differ- 
ences of style and expression. The essence 
of this identity consists in the contempt 
for Woman, as a moral and intellectual being, 
which underlies the opposition everywhere— 
the material view of feminine character and 
capability shown by theopponents. Smollett 
and Leatham in England, Codman and Crock- 
er in Boston, Merriman and Bayard in Wash- 
ington, Cohen and McLellan in the Antipodes 
—scem surrounded by the same gross atmos- 
phere, and inspired by the same evil spirit of 
sexual arrogance and domination. 

But the most encouraging significance of the 
news from Great Britain is found in the edito- 
rial comments of the press. There is a gener- 
al admission, all around, that Woman Suffrage 
has virtually triumphed, that it is morally cer- 
tain to be established in England at no distant 
day, and that in all probability the next Par- 
liament will complete the work, so auspicious- 
ly begun seven years ago by the admission of 
English women to municipal and local Suf- 
frage. H. B. B. 





THE CONCORD CELEBRATION CRITICIZED. 


The exclusiveness which characterized the 
management of the Concord Centennial and 
which ignored the right of Massachusetts 
women to any share in the celebration, or even 
to their promised seats in the tent as listeners 
to the oration of Mr. Curtis, is criticized in 
another column with admirable wit and good 
nature by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, herself a 
great-niece of John Hancock. 

Meanwhile Wendell Phillips calls attention, 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser, to some short- 
comings of a kindred character in reference 
to prominent Federal officials, and recalls 
some historical facts which shows that anti- 
slavery was as unpopular in conservative cir- 
cles a few years ago as Woman Suffrage is in 
similar circles to-day. Let our ladies read 
and take courage. H. B. B. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been lecturing 
ontheconundrum, ‘Is Polite Society Polite?” 
Rumor says she might illustrate her theme by 
an item of personal experience quite a hundred 
years old. But Judge Hoar says, ‘‘The sov- 
ereign people of ‘‘America are gentlemen.” 
Putting this claim beside a line I find in the 
Springfield Republican, reminds me of one or 
two incidents in our local history, which may 
illustrate, but hardly confirm, the judge’s 
statement. 

When the Prince of Wales, with his suite, 
visited Harvard College, Charles Sumner went 
to Cambridge with the party. By-and-by the 
company were to be seated. After the Eng- 
lishmen had taken their places on the plat- 
form, President Felton busies himself in sum- 
moning ex-presidents and professors, govern- 
ors and ex-governors, to seats near them. 
Sumner and ex-President Quincy were stand- 
ing together, chatting, on the floor. Felton 
and Sumner had been cronies of old. You 
may read of them in Macready’s book, eating 
oysters with the actor at midnight after the 
play. They were the first members of the M. 
A. Society. After Sumner joined the anti- 
slavery party Felton never spoke to him for 
years. 

On this occasion President Felton, approach- 
ing Quincy, invites and conducts him to the 
platform, without noticing Sumner, who stood 
at that moment talking with the venerable 
ex-President. Etiquette prescribes that on 
all formal occasions in a State the first per- 
son in dignity is the governor, next to him 
come the federal senators of the State. Govy- 
ernors and ex-governors, ex-presidents and 
professors, clergymen and lawyers,—all the 
honorables are seated. Our senator remains 
standing conspicuously alone. General Bruce 
(I think) notices the mistake, and stepping 
down says: 

“Sumner, are you going to be seated?” 

“T have not been offered a seat,’ was the 
reply. 

Confused, Bruce stammers out: ‘Well— 
now—but there’s a vacant seat next me, come 
to that.”’ 

Waiving ceremony, Sumner makes two or 
three steps toward the platform, when ex- 
Senator drops into that vacant chair, and 
the second dignitary of the State is left stand- 
ing alone among the seated thousands. Peo- 
ple said Felton’s spite made him forget his 
manners. That is possible—if he had any to 
forget. Perhaps we should do him more ex- 
act justice if we excused him largely on the 
ground of total ignorance as to the duties of 
his office. 

About that same time Boston culture—that 
is, Beacon street and the Historical Society— 
set itself to receive some other prince—Prince 
de Joinville, Ithink. The Committee invited 
Governor and Mrs. Banks (who were not born 
in Beacon street, nor members of the Histori- 
cal Society) to grace the occasion. Surely, 
next to Harvard College our Historical Soci- 
ety ought to be supposed trained in good man- 
ners. On such an occasion, of course, the 
Prince should have led Mrs. Banks to supper, 
and the Governor followed with the next dis- 
tinguished lady. 

But when the supper room was opened our 
historical snobs rushed pell-mell, with counts 
and attaches, to the tables, leaving the gov- 
ernor and his lady standing alone at the head 
of an empty hall. Ten minutes after they 
missed their distinguished guests and sent a 
deputy back to fetch them in! But “the sov- 
ereign people of America are gentlemen.” 
Possibly, in some cases, some of them. 








In each State the office-holder who stands 


first, as representing the national government, 
is the collector of customs. Whenever the 
President of the United States enters a State 
on a formal occasion, etiquette attaches the 
collector to his suite. Lexington men pour 
out their thanks to Collector Simmons in 
hearty and generous terms for his special ef- 
forts to get them their statues of Hancock and 
Adams in season for the celebration. Concord 
contended fiercely with Lexington for a share 
of the President’s day. ‘The rivalry was so 
keen as to be almost angry. But if we can 
believe the Springfield Republican (I allow 
that as to most of its columns this must be a 
very large if,) ‘‘one of Collector Simmons’s 
bondsmen made a futile attempt to get the 
Boston caucus-packer invited to Concord; but 
nobody wanted him, and neither he nor Post- 
master Burt, nor any of the Butler crowd ex- 
cept Marshal Usher, were there—Butler him- 
self, though invited, did not come.” 

That is, Concord deliberately insulted the 
President by voting that one of his suite—the 
gentleman he had appointed to represent the 
national government in Massachusetts—should 
not be invited on an occasion when the pres- 
ence of the President had been begged for on 
bended knee! Mr. Simmons’s crime could 
not have been sympathy with General Butler; 
since in that case I should not have been hon- 
ored with an invitation, nor the General him- 
self. Possibly the act, as in Felton’s case, 
was one of pure ignorance, and had nothing 
to do with the Worcester Convention. For 
Judge Hoar assures us that “the sovereign 
people of America are gentlemen.” Before 
the next Centennial comes round I hope the 
judges will be also. WENDELL PHILuips. 





EQUAL PAY FOR WOMAN'S WORK. 


Ata spirited meeting of the Lowell weav- 
ers on the 25th ult., Miss Cassie O’Neil, of | 
Fall River, said that the President of the Na- 
tional Spinners’ Union had informed her that 


| salist of this city. 


Institution. Neither one of them has any 
precedence over the other. Both of them, 
we are happy to learn, enjoy the confidence 
of their employers, and fill the position to 
the entire satisfaction of the managers of the 
Institution.—Eps. W. J.| 





PUT IT IN THE READING-ROOMS. 


Several weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
recommending the Woman’s Journat for the 
use of the Reading Room of the South Bos- 
ton Branch Library, and it is now placed on 
the list of weekly and monthly publications. 

The excellence of the Journat must render 
its increased circulation of interest to its 
friends, and as a means of educating public 
sentiment I venture to suggest a similar course 
to the advocates of Woman Suffrage in all 
sec ions of the covrntry, though doubtless 
many have anticipated me in this effort. 

South Boston. I. M. K. 





THE “UNIVERSALIST” ON THE MINISTRY 
OF WOMEN. 


In calling attention to the great injustice re- 
cently done by the Pennsylvania Committee, 
in refusing to continue a license to preach to 
Mrs. Apa C. Bow ezs of Philadelphia, on the 
ground that her domestic duties as a wife and 
mother would conflict with the devotion of 
her entire time to the Christian ministry, we 
quoted approvingly the energetic remonstran- 
ces of the Leader and Gospel Banner, and ex- 
pressed our regret at the silence of the Univer- 
Our article has so far pre- 
vailed as to draw from the editor of that pa- 





$500 were on the way for the support of the 
Lowell strikers, and she saw nothing to pre- | 
vent $1000 per week being sent regularly. | 
(Tumultuous applause.) She said ‘the wo- | 
men of Fall River claim the credit of begin- 
ning and ending the strike there. The men 
had not the courage to start it, and the wo- 
men said they would. The men were not 
cowards, and cared not what might befall 
them by reason of the strike, but they thought 
of wives and children, who might suffer in 
consequence. ‘The women said they would 
rather suffer cold and hunger than submit to 
the continual cut-down and reduced time. 
One disgraceful fact connected with manufac- 
turing in Fall River, she said, was the em- 
ployment of small children in the mills, who 
should be supplied with cradles and trundle- 
beds to rest themselves from their fatigue be- 
fore finishing their work of ten hours per day. 
Whose fault is this? She said it is the fault 
of the working people that they do not unite 
and get a decent day’s pay for a decent day’s 
work. Then their little children would not 
be sent to the mills by their parents, who 
really needed their assistance in some in- 
stances to enable them to eke out a livelihood. 
The twenty-five cents which the children 
earn a day, will buy four loaves of bread for 
family consumption. Before the Fall River 
strike she got $9.60 per week for running eight 
looms, but now she gets the ten per cent, and 
receives her $12 or over per week. She 
thought women should have as good pay as 
men, and they must be cowards if they will 
work for less pay than men, while the latter 
are out, atleast. She didn’t know what value 
the female operatives set upon themselves, 
but they ought to set as high a value as any 
one else would. She wanted the women of 
Lowell to unite, and if there are any female 
spinners in Lowell she wanted them to go to 
the mill door and knock Monday morning, and 
tell them that they are not ‘‘nobsticks’’ and 
want as good pay as anybody for the same 
work. (Applause.) Miss O’Neil illustrated 
the position of the Lowell mill owners by say- 
ing they were holding the cow by the horns 
while some one else was milking her, an allu- 
sion which was received with long-continued 
peals of laughter. At the conclusion of the 
address the band played, and a collection 
amounting to $90 was taken up. 


—_—___—_—_—___ ee - 


“A CORRECTION” CORRECTED. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaLt.—When I sent 
you, afew weeks ago, for your “Item”? col- 
umn, the statement that a lady, whose name 
I gave, ‘‘holds the position of Receiving Tell- 
er in the Mercantile Savings Institution in 
Boston, Mass,’’ I spoke from knowledge, and 
not heresay, and at the request of a promi 
nent leader of the Woman Movement, who 
simply wished the fact known for the encour- 
agement of other women. I knew, at the 
time, that a gentleman held a similar position 
in the same Institution, but did not think it 
necessary to state that fact, as it does not bear 
upon the matter in hand. If I had had occa- 
sion to mention to you, for the edification of 
your readers, that a woman had been elected 
to serve on the School Committee at Skowhe- 
gan, I should not have felt obliged to state 
that five gentlemen were also chosen to serve 
in the same capacity! But, since I have un- 
consciously wounded the gentleman’s sensibil- 
ities, I am very willing to modify my state- 
ment by saying that of the two Receiving Tell- 
ers employed in the Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Boston, Mass., one is a lady. 1 trust that your 
correspondent, ‘Charles H. Johnson, Receiv- 
ing Teller,” will now be satisfied that I have 
covered the whole ground, and accorded full 
justice to all parties. Yours sincerely, 

Boston, April 28, 1875. M. L. E. 


[The above statement is entirely accurate. 
We have verified the literal correctness of our 
original item by calling in person upon the 
officers of the Mercantile Savings Institution 
of Boston. Miss Forman and Mr. Johnson 








occupy similar and parallel positions in that 


per the following explicit definition of his po- 
sition. ° 

If itis any satisfaction to “‘L. S.” of the 
Woman’s Journat, we will break silence, 
whether ‘‘convenient’”? or otherwise, and 
frankly say, that as a matter of principle we 
take this ground: Any person, man or woman, 
who desires to enter our ministry, and who to 
this end complies with the established rules, 
should be admitted. If the applicant is a wo- 
man, she herself must be the judge whether 
her sex is a bar to the profession. If a wo- 
man proposes to come in on terms of exact 
equality with her brothers, answering satis- 
factorily the same questions, making the same 
promises, fulfilling the same conditions, it is 
not proper nor in accordance with our rules, 
to reject her simply because she is a woman. 
We are very sure that no State Convention 
will permit the specialty of sex to prejudice 
herclaim. That is a matter wholly left to 
the judgment of the applicant. We will fur- 
ther add, that we usually leave it with our 
ministers to fight their own ecclesiastical bat- 
tles. We will not insult a woman by presum- 
ing that she is too weak to defend herself. 





IMMORAL WOMEN VOTING. 





In the British House of Commons, during 
the debate which took place on the 7th ult., 
on the bill introduced by Mr. Faweett, to en- 
able unmarried women and widows to vote for 
members of Parliament, Mr. SmouuettT said 
that ‘the bill, if passed, would enfranchise 
women who gained their livehood by immoral- 
ity.” 

It would be an easy matter to frame aclause 
that would register all women engaged in the 
special immorality alluded to, and declare 
all such women ineligible to the franchise. 
But would not this be unjust,unless the names 
of ali the men who visit such women, and who 
sustain this immorality, are also registered 
and disfranchised ? Here lies the great trou- 
ble; one standard of morality is laid down 
for a woman, and another for man, and so it 
must always be untill Woman has an equal 
voice with man in the government; and this 
can be given her in no way except through 
the ballot. 

If the right to vote shall be based on moral- 
ity, as Mr. Smollett proposes, then let us at 
once disfranchise the men and let the women 
vote. We would ask Mr. Smollett who sup- 
port and keep up the houses of prostitution ? 
Men. Who support and sustain the drinking 
houses of the land, filling the papers of our 
country with accounts of murders, wife-beat- 
ings and cruelties to children; wasting the 
means used to clothe and support families? 
The men. 

Who are our gamblers and highwaymen ? 
Men. 

Who are engaged in the vicious pursuits of 
life, generally, except the small class of women 
alluded to? The men. 

Who fill our city, county, and state prisons ? 
The statistics show, at least twenty men im- 
prisoned for crime, to one woman. 

Therefore, if morality be made the test for 
the franchise, women and not men are best 
able to stand it. 

All the vicious classes of the land are uni- 
ted as one man in opposition to the enfran- 
chisment of Woman. Even the abandoned 
women are opposed to it, with rare exceptions. 
A!1 the powers of Satan on earth, seem to have 
cemented themselves together in one compact 
body against it. And well they may, for with 
its advent their callings will perish. This 
‘‘Woman movement” is a war upon vice in all 
its forms, and that is the reason why all the 
powers of darkness so persistently resist it. 
With its advent all notions in regard to 
free love, loose divorce, all that is immoral 
and impure, will be warred against. We are 
aware that many good people who favored 
the agitation of this question became alarmed, 
and turned back, and were silenced by certain 
immoral and Icose talking people, who attach- 
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ed themselves to the movement. Butit should 
be remembered that such people are only the 
debris or drift wood floating on top, whilst the 
body of the stream is pure and good beneath. 
In reform movements the good are apt to be 
annoyed and worried by people of low char- 
acter, who rush to the front and for a time 
seem to give character tothe movement. But 
when once Woman votes, these characters 
will sink out of sight, or be floated off into 
oblivion. They are now only a pest, and 
retard but cannot dofeat the movement. 

The moral and religious elements are, more 
and more, giving character and direction to this 
movement. It will soon be seen and compre- 
hended asastruggle of morality against immo- 
rality, of right against wrong, of virtue against 
vice, in which all the moral and religious ele- 
ments of society will be arrayed upon one 
side, and all the powers of darkness on the 
other. And when the moral and religious 
shall have triumphed, as they will, and shall 
have added to their strength the good, reli- 
gious women of the land, then the vices of the 
age, which are ruining the happiness of families 
will be put down, and the Kingdom will be 
prepared by God’s handmaidens for the Great 
King and for His coming. %. &. & 

St. Louis Mo. 





METHODIST WOMEN IN IOWA. 


Epitors’ Journat.—This has been, in some 
respects, an eventful week in the capital of 
the Hawkeye State. The millers and the 
brewers have each held conventions. The 
first in the interests of bread-producing mate- 
rial; the last in that of diverting from its life- 
giving uses to be manufactured into fire-wa- 
ter, the same elements which the other would 
prepare for making the “‘staff of life.” Thus 
do the evil and the good combat each other 
all through life’s pathway. And Woman, de- 
nied her just representation by our laws, is 
made little more than a spectator, and help- 
less to redress even her own wrongs. Yetshe 
is often the greatest sufferer from evil. As 
when, allied to a drunken husband or father, 
the better part of their brain is consumed in 
the combat. And with it, perhaps, her own 
and her children’s bread. 

But this is the old, old story, and I com- 
menced to write of something new. The 
headquarters of the Western Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church, held its first anniversary meet- 
ing here this week, lasting two days, with 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions each 
day. It represents the States of lowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and Arkansas, and has been organized about 
five years. Both its membership and financial 
resources are constantly increasing. The 
treasurer’s report gave $6091.44 as the re- 
ceipts for the last year, with a membership of 
4454, and twenty-five missionaries (women) in 
the field. 

These meetings had much of interest in 
them to those of us who feel the need of Wo- 
man’s progress from the beaten track of ac- 
cepting, without question, whatever is meted 
out to her by the other sex, and who think 
that she requires other mental nourishment 
than the few scanty crumbs, left scattered by 
the way-side to keep her from pursuing with 
so large a share of her thought the frivolities 
and fashions of the day. 

Our Methodist sisters conducted their meet- 
ings without aid from masculinity, save in 
the way ofa door-keeper. <A few of the broth- 
ers, however, were present at some of the 
sessions, and the evening meetings were at- 
tended by mixed audiences. Mrs. Mabee, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, (the President was ab- 
sent), presided with grace and dignity, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Lucy E. Prescott, of St. Louis, a 
lady with sweet and winning ways, and who 
frequently fills the pulpit with great satisfac- 
tion to her hearers. The annual address was 
given by Mrs. M. C. Ninde, of Winona, Minn., 
a woman of power as a speaker. She, also, 
excels asa manager and disiplinarian, and has 
that rare talent of acting as General in this 
capacity, without impressing the conservatives 
about her with the idea that she is exceeding 
the bounds of Woman’s proper sphere. 
Though she may now find it easy to triumph 
over the barriers of custom and prejudice, yet 
the time may come when the law with its iron 
grip will deprive her, as a woman, of just 
rights, which even her tact will fail to right- 
fully adjudicate. 

Throughout the meetings, their proceedings 
had in them much of merit. One feature was 
particularly worthy of note by our Suffragists. 
It was the persistence and success with which 
these ladies prosecuted their efforts to raise 
money for the purposes of their society. The 
first item of their revenue isa membership fee 
of two cents a week, and the reports of the 
auxiliaries further showed the many ways re- 
Sorted to by them to make money. At some 
of their meetings, collections had been taken, 
and “teas” been given with an admission fee, 
and various attractions presented at these to 
draw the people to attend. These tea-parties 
im some places were made quarterly. Fairs 
hed also been held, and among other methods, 

mite-chests” were kept among the members, 
and passed around to friends for their offer- 
ings, and also used to deposit the price of many 
trifling luxuries, of which they made it a privi- 
lege to deny themselves, so that the amount 





these luxuries would cost should go to swell the | 
coffers of their society. And the suggestion 
was significantly made, that the price of some 
ruffles and ribbons, and especially of jewelry, | 
could advantageously be deposited in the 
‘*mite-chest.”’ All their ways were very le- 
gitimate ways for gathering funds, by those 
who have no ownership in the purses which 
they carry in their own pockets. But there 
was one present who felt a little indignant 
that these good sisters could not see that their 
reports of their efforts at money-making were 
but plaintive tales of their positions of servi- 
tude and helplessness in their own homes. 
Still there is reason to rejoice because of | 
this movement being made by so large a num- 
ber of our best women to unite for one great | 





purpose. And to further rejoice that that pur- | 
pose is the education and christianizing of | 
their dusky sisters—even though they dwell 
beyond the seas. May the blessing, promised 
to those who ‘‘give,” be theirs! 

And shall not we, Woman Suffragists, who 
see the work all about us upon every side, and 
who feel our own needs, be also up and 
doing? M. C. C. 

Des Moines, Towa. 


THE MELROSE CONVENTION. 


Last week we gave a partial report of the 
Melrose Woman Suffrage Convention. Be- 
low will be found interesting additional details. 
The meeting was opened by Mrs. I. H. Rob- 
inson, President of tho Middlesex Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. ROBINSON. 

In holding our second convention, in Mel- 
rose, we have several objects in view. One is 
to continue the work begun in Malden, for we 
were well satisfied with the result of our Con- 
vention there. We find that we reached a 
great many minds and made many converts. 
The doctrine of Woman Suffrage is one which 


met at Concord two days ago, professedly for 
the same purpose that we have met, have 
taken into their hands all the legacies left by 
these, our common fathers, to their posterity, 
excluding their sisters from having any share 
in the advantages derived from their earnings 
and sufferings. These, our brothers, invited 
to partake with them in their festivities, 
their president, their governors, and all to 


; whom they had given power to execute their 


laws—the authority of the land. And this 
very authority, who met at Concord to honor 
the great principles placed at the foundation 
of this republic, that ‘“tgovernments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” and that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,”’ are now using their power to 
its utmost extent, to put down two lone wo- 
men, well in years, from whom they have 
taken much money all their days, without 
allowing them any representation or remuner- 


| ation even, and who are now standing with- 


out any help in the midst of the little conser- 
vative state of Connecticut, because these wo- 
men have claimed their share in their common 
fathers’ estate left to all their posterity, and 
from which they have never had the least ben- 
efit, being cast off by their brothers to earn 
their own living as best they might. And 
this they could have done, but their brothers, 
having more bodily strength, and being re- 
stricted by no law, would rob them continual- 
ly, when money was wanted, and they could 
have no redress either by remonstrance or pe- 
tition, for there were no laws made for their 
protection. This robbery being increased 
from year to year, as robbery always will be 
where there is on power to resist it, we could 
bear it no longer, and we did resist, though we 
knew that not only our property but our per- 
soval liberty was in their hands, to do with us 
as they pleased. Our resistance was the cause 
of the fight which has been going on ever 
since. ‘They are determined to go to the ex- 
tent of their laws and to take all we have, but 
we have never *‘consented”’ to these laws, and 
so they have no ‘‘just power’? over us. But 
they pay not the least attention either to their 
own laws, or to their fathers’ laws, however 
they may laud them in public. And these 
same men, the rulers over us, who met at 
Concord to honor our forefathers and their 
principles, are now sanctioning the holding of 





only needs to be heard, to be believed, and we 
have been told by many persons who heard 
the able arguments offered on that occasion, 
“If those are the reasons why women should 
vote, I believe in it; I never thought of it be- 
fore.” So we want to continue going about 
and giving the reasons why our just demands 
should be answered. We want to tell every- 
body what free citizenship is, and why wom- 
en who are citizens by every law of justice, 
should not be deprived of their rights, and 
shou!d not continue to be taxed without their 
consent. 

You remember how our petition was treated 
by the present Legislature, by the men who 
call themselves our Representatives. Only 
one half hour was given for the debate on the 
subject of the enfranchisement of over one 
half of the people of this Commonwealth, a 
subject the most vast and important to our 
welfare as a Republic, of any which has been 
considered for one hundred years. Is it not 
evident that we must convert the coming leg- 
islator before he is elected a Representative? 
We mean to doit! This is another object of 
our Conventions, for we intend to hold them 
as long as we can get speakers and audiences. 
We intend to reach as many towns as possible 
in this county, and carry the doctrines of 
equal rights, and convert the people, in order 


that they may so instruct the coming legisla- | 
tors, that when we appear before the House | 


of Representatives with our next petition, we 
shall have, in our county at least, a unanimous 
vote in its favor. For old Middlesex County, 
where some of the first blood was shed for 
freedom, ought to be willing to share that 
freedom so nobly won, with the women who 
did their part then, as they have always done 
in every great struggle. 

I say again, we intend to push the work, 
and convert all we can, until Woman stands 
where she should, equal with man in the law. 
We want you to help us. We want all the 
help we can get. We want you to join our 
Association. Give us your names and what 
money you can spare. We will use it as wise- 
ly as we know how to do. Give us your influ- 
ence. Help us to preach the gospel of free- 
dom. Join us in carrying on this great work. 

The following letters were then read. 

LETTER OF HON. GEORGE F, HOAR. 

Mrs. H. H. Rosinson.— Dear Madam: It 
will not be in my power to go to Melrose on 
the 21st April. It will be no loss to your 
meeting, for I am not a very good speaker 
for such occasions. Iam glad your Associa- 
tion is to hold meetings for discussion in the 
towns. The managers of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement seem to me to have neglected 
this most important means of influencing the 
public mind. I am yours with great respect, 

Geo. F. Hoar. 

Worcester, Mass. 

LETTER FROM REPRESENTATIVE, JOHN BEST. 
Stonenam, April 19, 1875. 

Rev. D. M. Wixson.—Sir: your note of 
the 16th was received and duly considered. 
I am very ry f that I cannot attend your 
Convention as I am otherwise engaged for 
that day and evening. 

Ireturn my thanks wet kind invitation, 
and being an advocate of Woman’s Rights, I 
hope we may see the day when our mothers, 
wives, daughters and sisters will have the 
same rights as the uneducated negroes of the 
South, including the right to vote. Hoping 
your Convention will be a success is the best 
wish of yours, very truly, Joun Best. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR BRITTON. 
WAKEFIELD, April 20, 1875. 

D. M. Witson, Esq.—Sir: yours of the 16th 
inst, is duly received. My engagements are 
such that I shall not be able to attend the Con- 
vention in Melrose to-morrow. Please accept 
my thanks for yourkind invitation. Yours 
respectfully, Ricuarp Britton. 

Among the most effective incidents of the 
Convention were the appearance and speech 
of the sisters Smith of Glastonbury, Ct. 
These venerable ladies came together to the 
platform and spoke successively as follows: 


ADDRESS OF ABBY H, SMITH. 

We are much gratified to be among the 
number of our fellow citizens who have met 
this day to honor the deeds and principles of 
our forefathers, believing, as we do, that the 
honor consists wholly in practicing these prin- 
ciples, and not in making speeches, putting 
on uniforms, or firing guns. Our brethren who ; 


32000 worth of our property, which they nev- 
er helped to gain, but intend to keep, by chang- 
ing their judges, so as to get those who will 
decide directly contrary to their own laws as 
printed on their statute books. They prevent 
our appealing to higher courts, having also 
threatened their newspapers lest they should 
speak of us. And no wonder! Could this 
government glory and rejoice as they do in 
their foundation principles, giving liberty and 
equality to all the inhabitants of the land, 
if this case was known? Whatever has been 
done about us, has been contrived by a few 
beforehand in private. And all this, because 
we claim that we have as good a right to our 
forefathers’ property as they have; we are as 
much the natural heirs. We have done as 
much to earn it as they have. Our money has 
gone as much forits defense and for its culti- 
vation and improvements. Not only this, but 
our money has not been taken from our fore- 
fathers’ estate, but like theirs, has been honest- 
ly earned, and has been forced from us with- 
out our having had any voice in the matter, 
or knowing what would be done with it, and 
without any remuneration; while they are 
paid for all they do on the property, taking 
much money for their work. Where this 
money comes from, let the pamphlet of Wil- 
liam 1. Bowditch answer. 


Assy H. Smirn. 
ADDRESS OF JULIA E. SMITH, 


Jutia E. Smirn at the Melrose meeting 
said: 


These two women who have caused such a 
turmoil in their native place, and who have, 
their opponents say, signally disgraced the 
ancient town of Glastonbury, Ct., now pre- 
sent themselves before you. It is quite agreea- 
ble to us to believe that our presence is desir- 
ed in an audience of strangers whose faith is 
strong in the truth. What have we done? 
We have merely asserted that it is as wrong 
to take a woman’s property without her con- 
sent, as it is to take a man’s property without 
his consent; and we stand to it. 

No man or woman denies this in conversa- 
tion. For this we have had our pet cows 
seized and sold at the auction block, our whole 
meadow land attached, and eleven acres sold 
for a tax of not quite fifty dollars, worth more 
than two thousand dollars. For this unlaw- 
ful deed we tried to get redress, and a promi- 
nent and upright citizen of our own town de- 
cided in our favor, according to the statute 
which expressly declares that real estate can- 
not be taken where personal estate can be 
found. But these unjust men appealed to the 
Hartford Court of Common Pleas, and brought 
us up for three days in the severity of winter, 
seven miles from our dwelling, and told us 
that Mr. Briscoe, the regular judge, was sick 
and we must be tried by George G. Sumner 
the City Judge. This was wholly false, for 
Judge Briscoe was hearing another case in 
the same building, and came in, the second 
day, and conversed with us. They must have 
a judge of the same politics as the town au- 
thority, who, it appears to us, as it did to oth- 
ers, had judged the case before it was heard. 
We have been told that he was in the lobby 
at the New Haven Legislature, and was em- 
ployed by Collector Andrews on the side of 
our town against Wethersfield, and two thou- 
sand dollars lobby money was spent to gain 
the cause, which the town voted to pay, at 
the fall town meeting. It was called out 
by several members that they did not like to 
vote away the town’s money without knowing 
how it was expended. A part of this expense 
comes upon the men. But thousands of dol- 
lars are yearly or oftener taken from women, 
without their knowing a word about it, or 
having the least voice in the matter. The 
judge took care to defer his decision two 
weeks and two days, so that it might be too 
late to bring the case before the court of er- 
rors for the March session, and then promised 
Mr. Cornwall, our lawyer, to give him the facts 
in the case. Our lawyer followed him from 
day to day, and can get nothing from him, 
for he says the papers are all lost and he re- 
members nothing aboutit. Our lawyer wrote 
down some of the facts, but he would not as- 
sent to them, for it seems to be the intention 
of the other side, to foil us entirely from 
bringing the cause to the court of errors even 
so late as next fall. Mr. Cornwall has been 
obliged to sue the town, the collector, and 
Hardin who has a deed of the meadow land, 
to bring up the case before the Court of Equi- 





ty to set aside the deed, and the Court has ap- 

pointed a committee to take cognizance of the 

business. But Goslee the town lawyer objects 

to every one, and the Court will be obliged to | 
appoint men of their own choice. The whole 

iniquity has been concocted beforehand, and 

their contrivance is, for our old enemy to re- 

cord his deed before the year is up. Our law- 

yer seems to think that all this affair is so un- 

lawful that there is no danger in letting it go 

over the year. But that we are not willing to 

suffer, for we cannot bear to see all our hay 

hauled up through our yard directly by the 

house for the advantage of such an ugly 

neighbor, and we do not see that it can aid 

the Suffrage cause to throw away, and worse 

than throw away, two or three thousand dol- 

lars, to our unspeakable injury. Did our fore- 

fathers pass through a seven years’ bloody 

war, that only half their posterity should be 

benefited by the sacrifice? and be left without 

appeal either to town or state? The state 
took no notice of our petition (there being no 
discussion upon it) except to give us leave to 
withdraw; all the privilege we ever had from 
its laws. We seem to be left without a coun- 
try, and we cannot see but we should fare 
better under a king; for King George himself 
never attached woman’s property in so unfeel- 
ing and cowardly a manner as has been done 
to us. He merely tried to collect some duties 
of his subjects, and they had the privilege of 
refraining from drinking a cup of tea, which 
many of the women were brave enough to do 
a hundrei years ago. Now men propose to 
celebrate their victory over taxation without 
representation by keeping a grand Centennial, 
while they leave half their citizens in a situa- 
tion to suffer the same tyranny. We have 
now another tax hanging over our heads, of 
150 dollars, sent us by mail last October, 
which they do not at present venture to col- 
lect, as has been intimated to us, until the next 
session of the Legislature, when they will get 
an ex post facto law passed, as they have done 
before, to sanction their illegal doings. It 
may therefore be possible we shall have a 
furnished house to receive our friends in, till 
next June. 

These two solitary women, who have not a 
relative to defend them, seem to stand on so 
firm a foundation that it requires, to put them 
down, a whole State and all the authority of 
a town, who break their own laws, silence the 
newspapers from speaking of them, change 
the regular court judge, and no doubt will 
pass new State laws against them; yet have 
they not succeeded in moving them from their 
stronghold. Juvia E, Suiru. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The largest mixed College in the country is 
Oberlin. Of its 13830 students 633 are women. 

Twenty-six young women and nineteen 
young men graduated at the Hartford High 
School last week. 

The Ladies’ Library Association of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., gave a Martha Washington tea- 
party, April 28. 

Mr. John Hooker of Hartford sailed for Eu- 
rope, Saturday, to spend the summer with his 
wife, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, and son, 
who have been abroad for more than a year. 

The Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia announces that two vacant scholarships 
await applications. These scholarships were 
endowed by the late Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Ann 
Preston. 

The ladies of Grand Rapids, Mich., met 
last week, at the rooms of ‘*The Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club, and formed a society for the aid of 
fallen women. An example worthy of gener- 
al imitation. 

It is creditable to ex-Senator Flanagan, of 
Texas, that during his service of six years in 
the Senate he never touched intoxicating liq- 
uors, never used tobacco in any form, nor ut- 
tered a word of profanity. 

The bill to provide a charter for the Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
passed the New York Legislature on Wednes- 
day last, and needs only the signature of Gov- 
ernor Tilden to become a law. 

One more instance of the poverty of authors 
is furnished by Canon Kingsley, whose person- 
al estate is sworn under $20,000. He leaves 
all to his wife, subject to an annuity to his 
children’s nurse of $100 a year. 

In the decease of Samuel R. Wells, the 
widely and favorably known professor of 
Phrenology, and publisher, editor and author 
of journals and works bon that and kindred 
subjects, the public sustains a severe loss. 

A jeweler in Jackson, Mich., has lately af- 
forded a warning to evil doers by receiving a 
sentence of imprisonment with hard labor for 
two years and six months for sending postal 
cards containing indecent matter through the 
mails. 

The Woman’s Protective Union in New 
York is prospering. It collects payments due 
to working-girls, of which they would other- 
wise be defrauded. More than $2800 have 
been thus saved to working-girls during the 
past year. 

A Methodist conference in Indiana has de- 
cided that women cannot properly be licensed 
to preach. The Bishop, Dr. Bowman, con- 
curred, but intimated pretty distinctly a per- 
sonal conviction that the law and practice of 
the church might be amended with advantage. 

A call has been issued by Henry Fish, 
Chairman, and Charles P. Russell, Secretary, 
for a meeting of the prohibition state central 
committee of Michigan, in Lansing, on Tues- 
day, May 11. What action will the Conven- 
tion take on the question of Woman Suffrage? 

A Java chief, who is now very old, has 
given orders that on his decease his two 





youngest wives shall be killed in order to ac- 


a 


company him to the next world. The women 
have fled and placed themselves under the 
protection of the English at the fort on the 


| border. 


Hopes of the recovery of little Charley Ross 
have been almost abandoned. It is reported 
that Westervelt, Mosher’s brother-in-law, is 
now locked up in Moyamensing prison, await- 
ing trial on the charge of being concerned in 
and having guilty knowledge of the abduction 
of the boy. 


The will of the late Hon. Samuel Hooper 
was approved in the Probate Court last week. 
It devises for the benefit of his wife and two 
daughters a large amount of real estate in 
this city and in Massachusetts. Nicholas 
Shaw, Edward K, Lathrop and William Hoop- 
er are executors. 


The Boston School Committee secured a 
quornm ata quarter before eight last evening, 
and held it till ten o’clock. All the ladies 
were present and remained throughout the 
session. Mrs. Wells made a speech, the first 
made by any of the ladies in the committee 
since their election, and her side won. 


A ‘Maiden’s Home’’ has been opened at 
Berlin, partly with a view to giving shelter 
to “genteel” orphan girls of all denomina- 
tions, between fifteen and twenty years of age; 
partly, also, to put them in a position to 
earn their own living, on the principle of 
Miss Faithfull’s ‘‘Educational Bureau.” 


‘Members of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union are actively engaged in filing petitions 
requesting the Board of Aldermen to grant no 
licenses to liquor sellers.”’ How is this, la- 
dies! You are to all intents and purposes 
voting when you do so. You can no longer 
echo the parrot cry, ‘‘Women must not med- 
dle with politics.” 


On Friday last, a lady lost a subscription 
paper bearing the names of Mrs. Derby, Mrs. 
Brimmer, Mrs. Higginson and several other 
well-known citizens of Boston, with sums of 
$10, $15, etc., against their names, in favor of 
a project for the poor. The public are cau- 
tioned against giving their names or money to 
any one presenting it. 

Sewing-schools were established in Provi- 
dence, R. I., seven years ago. Within that 
period 1120 girls gathered from the street 
have attended it, 700 of whom are now em- 
ployed as seamstresses at from $3 to $l2a 
week. Four or five hundred of the girls were 
so poorly clad when taken in hand that they 
could not attend the day-school, and they 
were provided with garments. 


“Ellen Lucy, who entrapped a married man 
into committing bigamy, and then stole $2000 
from him while on a trip to Boston, has been 
sentenced to three years in the state prison,” 
says the New York World. Indeed? Is it not 
more likely that the married man who com- 
mitted bigamy entrapped. Ellen Lucy? If our 
Courts and juries were composed in part of 
women, the verdict might have been different. 


Under the new law in Wisconsin every wo- 
man of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, residing in the district within which 
the duties of the office are to be performed, is 
eligible to the following offices :—directors, 
collector and clerk of school districts; direc- 
tory and secretary of town board, under the 
township system of school government; mem- 
ber of a board of education in cities, and coun- 
ty superintendent of schools. 

The National Republican, of Washington, 
D. C., comments on the after-dinner speech of 
Gen. W. F. Bartlett, at Concord, and says 
that his ‘‘supplemental remarks, comparing 
the traitors who fought to destroy the Union 
in the slaveholders’ rebellion with the rebel 
patriots of a century ago, should be deprecat- 
ed by every honest man who loves his country 
and its traditions or who reveres the principles 
upon which our governmental system is found- 
ed.” 


The sad misfortune which has befallen our 
friends Mr. M. Almy and Mrs. Jennie H. Al- 
drich, who have lost both their children with- 
in a fortnight of each other by scarlet fever, 
has caused general sorrow, and awakens the 
deepest sympathy of their many friends. 
‘*Whom the Gods love die young” was an an- 
cient proverb; but however true this may be, 
the hearts of the parents are made desolate, 
and the world is robbed of its glory for the 
bereaved survivors. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 











Mach Talked About, 
There’s nothing so ‘much talked about” 
In this “‘wide world” as “‘charity”’; 
Yet thousands, in the church and out, 
Just what it is don’t seem to see. 
True charity is love for all, 
The rich and poor, the high and low, 
The old and young, the great and small, 
To whom a favor we can show. 
Thus teach the Boys who buy their “Clothes” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
At the great store of GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





Every Lady’s Work Table should be sup- 
plied with the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button- 
Hole Twist. They are daily gaining favor for their 
elasticity, evenness, strength, compactness, and their 
non-liability to knot, twist or ravel. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LEES. 


BY JENNIE B. BROWN. 





I am weary, oh, so weary, 
Weary, weary; 
Life seems such a worthless thing, 
While every joy is on the wing,— 
Going, one by one, one by one, 
*Till all are gone; 
And now I hold an empty cup, 
Having quaffed its bitter dregs, 
I wait for time to fill it up. 
And I think again and again, 
Ever with pain, 
Of the dear old childish days,— 
Budding Aprils, and blossoming Maya, 
The home in the little green lane; 
And I would fain 
Cast my jewels into the sea, 
Scatter my money far and wide, 
So childhood’s peace might come to me. 


My hungry heart cries, gall! gall! gall! 
Wormwood and gall! 

Take my diamonds, and take my wealth, 

Oh, give me freedom and give me health! 

For I would give it all, all, all,— 
Freely give it all, 

For one of the blessed days of yore, 

A drink from the cool little brook, 
Or a bunch of violets that grew on its shore! 


Oh, how I long for rest, rest, rest! 
Once more to rest, 
Away from the glare and strife 
Of this false and hateful life, 
In peace my soul possessed, 
Quietly to rest; 
Forever and ever to lay aside 
These garlands I wear so wearily, 
This scepter of might and show of pride. 


But no; the laurel and the bay 
Must bind my brow; 

And the glory of my name, 

Crowned with an undying fame, 

Must live when ages pass away; 
Though even now 

The thorny way in which I go, 

Be bare of comfort, shorn of love, 
And all my life made up of woe! 


THE PARADOX OF TIME. 
A VARIATION ON RONSARD. 


“Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame! 
Las! le temps non! mais nous, nous en allons.” 
—Ronsard, 
Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go; 
Or else, were this not so, 
What need to chain the hours, 
For youth were always ours? 
Time goes, you say? ah no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men, whose flying feet 

Lead through some landscape low; 
We pass, and think we see 
The earth’s fixed surface flee: 

Alas, Time stays—we go! 
Once, in the days of old, 

Your locks were curling gold, 

And mine has shamed the crow; 
Now, in the self same stage, 

? We've reached the silver age; 

Time goes, you say? ah no! 
Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song, 

To praise your ‘rose’ and snow;” 
My bird that sung is dead; 
Where are your roses fled? 

Alas, Time stays —we go! 

See, in what traversed ways, 
What backward fate delays, 

The hopes we used to know; 
Where are our old desires— 

Ah, where those vanished fires? 

Time goes, you say?—ah no! 
How far, how far, O Sweet, 

The past behind our feet 

Lies in the even-glow! 
Now, on the forward way, 
Let us fold hands and pray; 

Alas, Time stays—we go! 

—Austin Dobson in Good Words. 


———S 


MY QUEEN. 
BY MISS L. W. JENNISON, 


She has been queen too long whom I adore, 
Mistress of men and moulder of their will, 

For homage such as mine to reach the core 

Of her proud heart or teach it one new thrill, 

Vet I have heard that royal rulers know 

Such greed for power that for some strip of land, 
Some province stored with vineyards, or where stand 
Long rows of waving corn and grain, they throw 
Like rubbish honor, fame, and wealth away, 
And, as 'twere water, spill the blood of men, 

If this be so, perchance to increase thy sway 

By one poor heart's extent thou’rt fain. Ob, then 
Stretch out thy hand to me, and with a mien 

Of graciousness look on me, O my queen! 
—Independent. 





THE PRESENT. 


RY H. i. 





Mysterious moment, which art not, and art 

At once, perpetually, and vanishest 

Forever, I acknowledge thy behest 

And thine alone as sovereign. Not in part, 

But wholly do [ trust thee. There can start 

No doubt of thee, however on the rest 

Of life remorse or fear may fasten. Test 

Unfailing, proves my safety, thrills my heart, 

O sovereign Present, as I grateful kneel 

To thee. Accept, compel me, seal me thine; 

I am the least among the very least; 

Yet unto me thou must thyself reveal; 

Redeemer of the Future and High Priest 

Of all the Past, O Present, thou art mine! 
~—Independent. 


IT IS SO. 


I know people so nice 
They will faint in a trice 
If you mention hard labor to them; 
Yet their parents were poor, 
And were forced to endure 
Many hardships life’s current to stem, 
Itisso! Itisso! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s so. 





IN AN ELEVATOR. 


“Mrs. James Alsop at home on Thurs- 
days of December from 2 to5 r.m. Hotel 
Kelleran, West Roylston Street.” 

It was the last Thursday of December, and 
quite a little throng of fashionable people had 
assembled at the Hotel Kelleran in response to 
thiscard. The preceding Thursdays had been 
wet and stormy; this was a model winter's 
day, crisp with frost and sparkling with sun. 
Carriages drew up before the door in long, 
double rows; a mob waited on the sidewalk 
to watch the ladies going in; the elevator was 
on the wing continually, bearing gorgeous 
dames aloft to the third story. It was a busy 
afternoon for the porter and the “elevator 
boy; but as that functionary, a youth of 
some forty summers, remarked to his confed- 
erates, ‘‘Weddings is weddings, and it ain’t 
every day we have a bride in the house, ’spe- 
cially such a stunner as this one. Gorry! 
ain’t she a beauty neither? I'd like to be 
a-takin’ of her up all day!” 

Estella Blodgett had always been called a 
beauty. Why, was not so easy to say, for, as 
she herself once candidly remarked, ‘When 
you come to look at me, I’m not so very pret- 
ty—in fact no prettier than other people.” 
This was quite true. Beauty often consists in 
acertain nameless charm; brightness, unex- 
pectedness, tact, and sweetness combined, and 
these Estella had. For the rest, there were 
dark hair and eyes, a clear, brilliant skin, a 
dimple, a white slender hand; but, as I said, 
she was no prettier than American girls are 
apt to be, only people persisted in thinking 
her so. She wore these unmerited laurels 
gracefully enough; success did not spoil her; 
her list of friends numbered as many women 
as men, which is always a test to the qualities 
of a beauty. But never, people agreed, had 
Estella Blodgett been sweeter, more unaffect- 
edly cordial and fascinating, than was Estella 
Alsop that afternoon as she glided about her 
pretty new rooms, welcoming, grecting, mak- 
ing every one feel at home. 

“How happy she looks!” observed Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

“Well, who wouldn’t be happy, with the 
loveliest French trousseau that ever was, and 
such a nice husband as hers?” asked Constance 
Ferris. 

Two or three people laughed at the uncon- 
scious warmth of Constance’s tone. 

“For my part,’? put in Alice Ordway, “I 
never could quite see that James Alsop was so 
charming. He shuts me right up; I don’t get 
on with him atall. Estella used to feel so 
too, and I never understood how she came to 
like him at the last.’’ 

‘Ah, you never tried him in an elevator 
said Mrs. Dalrymple, looking funny. 

“In an elevator! What do you mean?” 

“Oh, thereby hangs a tale.” 

“Who is that lady in gray that has just 
come in?” inquired Constance. ‘See, Estella 
is speaking to her now. 

‘*Ilow pleased Mrs. Alsop looks!’’ 

Estella was looking more than pleased. She 
had kissed the lady in gray twice as they met, 
and now stood holding her hands and speaking 
rapidly. 

“You brought your bag, Ernest? You are 
going to stay? I’ve set my heart on having 
you christen our spare room.” 

“Yes, the bag is outside. Never mind it 
now, or me. We shall have time for all that 
by-and-bye, and you have your other friends 
to see to. 

“They are beginning to go. It is almost 
five. Run into my bed-room, Ernest; the 
one next this, and take off your bonnet.” 

“The elevator! do tell me what you mean,” 
persisted Alice Ordway, detaining Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. 

*‘Come round for five-o’clock tea to-morrow, 
and you shall have the full, true, and partic- 
ular history,” promised the lady. ‘It is too 
late for story-telling now. I must go.” 

The last guest departed, and Estella ran 
back into the drawing-room. 

‘‘Now, Ernest, dear old Ernest. I have you 
to myself atlast. Come and get settled, and 
make believe you have lived here always. 
See, this is your room. Isn’t it cozy?”’ 

“Tt is charming’’—looking about the dain- 
ty chamber, with its walls and carpet of pale 
gray touched with blue, its fresh chintzes, 
and gay little fire. ‘I never saw anything 
prettier or more complete. How do you like 
living on a flat, Stella?’ 

“Oh, very much. I don’t know about flats 
in general; but this is delightful, quiet, con- 
venient, and we areso high up, that we really 
have something like a view. James and I are 
very proud of our view. But we began with 
pleasant associations, you know. The Pey- 
tons used to live here. Such nice people! 
And here it was that it all began.” 

6ey¢?”? 

“Yes, ourit. Dear old stupid, you know 
what I mean; our engagement; no, not our 
engagement—that came later—but our finding 
each other out; the preliminary emotions, and 
all that.” 

“T want to hear about ‘all that,’*’ said Er- 
nestine, as they returned to the drawing-room 
and settled themselves before the fire. “I 
missed the letter you wrote at the time of 
your engagement, you remember, and really 
I know almost nothing, except that here you 





are.”’ 


So you did. 


Well”’—looking at the clock | 


wrapped up, won’t you, Mr. Alsop? It's such 


—‘there’s a good hour before dinner, and | a comfort that you are there to take care of 


James will be late to-day, because he has gone her.’ 


to a faculty meeting. You know, of course, 
that he’s a professor, and excessively wise 
and learned?” 

“Yes; I know so much.” 

“T used to be dreadfully afraid of him,” 
went on Estella, with a little laugh. ‘le is- 
n’t a society man at all, and doesn’t know how 
to get on with young ladies. He used to talk 
to me sometimes at parties, but I was always 
stiff and silent. He made me feel shy and ig- 
norant and light-minded somehow, the only 
man that ever did, and I quite thought that I 
disliked him. In fact, I used tosay so. Sev- 
eral of the girls felt the same. 

“The Peytons lived in these rooms last win- 
ter. Dear me! is it only last winter? It 
seems as if it must have been years ago, so 
much has happened since. They were lovely 
people, gay and kind, always giving the pleas- 
antest little parties. They’ve gone to Europe 
now, or I should want you to know them. 
Well, they were going to have a little dinner 
on Mrs. Peyton’s birthday, the 2d of Decem- 
ber—just the Dalrymples and Sargeants; and 
Mrs. Peyton was to ask a gentleman to match 
me; eight of us there were to be. Harry Al- 
len was to be the gentleman. He was a great 
ally of mine, and we all agreed that it would 
prove quite a perfect little affair. 

“The very day before I had a note from 
Mrs. Peyton to say that Harry Allen’s step- 
mother was dead, and she must get some one 
else. Who would I like? I wrote back that 
it didn’t matter muth; Leslie Clark would be 
nice, if he were disengaged. But though I 
said so, I did care quite a good deal. You 
know it makes a difference who takes you in 
at one of those little dinners. Your evening 
is pleasant or stupid according to whether the 
person next you is nice ornot; so I hoped Les- 
lie Clark would be available; for though he 
doesn’t amount to very much, he is always 
chatty and pleasant et homme du monde. 


‘**Somehow I had a feeling that the evening 
was going to be important. Isn’t it strange 
how such impressions seize upon you? I ney- 
er took more pains with my toilette for any 
party, and my dress was lovely, though I say 
it—one of those cream-white Chinese stuffs 
made up over pale yellow; and I had a splen- 
did great velvet red rose, with all the smell of 
the summer in it, for the corsage, and a set of 
brown crystals. I really looked remarkably 
nice, and set out in the highest spirits. So 
you can imagine my feelings when, just as I 
was getting out of my carriage, another drew 
up, and James Alsop stepped out in dress-coat 
and gloves, evidently bound for the dinner. 
Leslie Clark had proved engaged, and Mrs. 
Peyton, casting about for a substitute, had 
lighted on James. She hadn't the least idea, 
of course, that I disliked him. 

“Tt makes me laugh to recollect how cross 
I felt. And he looked equally dissatisfied. 
He confesses now that he was a good deal put 
out. My shyness and avoidance had rebuffed 
him, and he had made up his mind that I was 
‘frivolous,’ and that he would let me alone 
in future. 

‘*With a vague hope that he might be bound 
for the first story or the second, I remarked, 
‘Good evening, Mr. Alsop. Are we both en 
route for Mrs. Peyton’s ?” 

‘For Mrs. Peyton’s,’ he replied, with a 
stiff little bow. Then we took our place in 
the elevator as gloomily as though we were 
geing to a funeral instead of a dinner party. 
Dear me, how funny it was! The man below 
started us, and up we went. There wasn’t 
any ‘elevator boy’ then. That’s an improve- 
ment put in since our accident. 

**An accident! Did you have one ?”’ 

“Oh dear, yes—the most ridiculous possi- 
ble. Half-way between the second floor and 
the third the elevator stuck. What was the 
matter exactly, I have never been able to un- 
derstand, though James has explained it sever- 
al times; but I think the chain was clogged in 
some way, and wouldn’t work either up or 
down. When it first stopped we thought it 
some mistake, and waited patiently, but after 
a minute James grew uneasy. He twitched 
the rope, but all to no purpose; then he began 
to call, hoping somebody below would hear 
us. 

‘“‘We were so near the Peytons’ floor that 
we could see the light shining through the 
glazed door at the top. The elevator had an 
open-work roof—criss-cross, you know, with 
quite large holes between the criss-crossings. 
It was not dark; we could see each other 
plainly. By-and-by we heard bells ringing 
below in a distracted way, feet running up the 
stairs, and voices; then the door at the top 
shut back, and some one called out, 

** ‘Miss Blodgett, are you there ?” 

***Ves,’ I said; ‘I wish I wasn’t ?” 

““*What’s the matter with the pulleys?’ 
called out James. ? 

“Oh, Alsop, you too? It isn’t the pul- 
leys, they say; it’s something else. But it's 
sure to be all right in a few minutes; they’ve 
sent for a man to come and fix it.’ 

‘*“*Was there ever anything so provoking 
since the world began ?’ chimed in Mrs. Pey- 
ton. (I could just dimly see her profile 
through the open-work.) ‘Don’t catch cold, 
Estella, whatever you do. Keep your cloak 





tightly around you. You'll see that she’s 





“*Are you warm enough ?” 


in a formal voice. 
***Yes, indeed;’ and I showed him that my 


asked James, 


wrap was lined with fur. 

**That is well,’ he said; ‘there is always a 
draught in a shaft like this.’ 

‘“*Well—of course nobody could keep on 
being stiff under such circumstances—we got 
to talking. The dinner party arrived, the 
Dalrymples and Sargeants. One by one they 
came to the glazed door to look down and pity 
us, and what between sympathy and the ludi- 
crous nature of our fix, they laughed and we 
laughed, till we were in the merriest of moods. 
All this time confused sounds of scraping 
and sawing came from below, but we remained 
immovable. 

** ‘Do go to dinner, I called out, for I knew 
Mrs. Peyton’s cook must be on _ tenter-hooks. 
‘We don’t care for soup; do we, Mr. Alsop ? 
We will come in for the fish.’ 

‘* ‘No, neither of us eats soup,’ echoed 
James, ‘Pray begin without us, Mrs. Peyton. 
We'll make our appearance when you get to 
something we like.’ 

“There were all sorts of polite demurs, of 
course, but at last they went away and left us 
tete-a-tete. 

** ‘This is absurd enough,’ said James. 

***Yes, I said; ‘but, after ‘all, it might be 
worse. It is only to forget that we can’t get 
out. Let’s make believe, as the children say, 
that we are at a party, and that this is a cozy 
little boudoir into which we have come on pur- 
pose to rest and entertain each other, and it 
will be quite nice.’ 

***T had no idea you were such a philoso- 
pher,’ said James. I could see that he was 
smiling behind his mustache. ‘A boudoir be 
it, by all means, and we will entertain each 
other.’ 

“We did. What we talked about I couldn’t 
pretend to say—everything in heaven and 
earth, I think—poetry, science, religion, gos- 
sip. James says it was the pleasantest even- 
ing he ever spent. He says I never looked so 
pretty in my life—I was only half visible, you 
know—and that the rose in my dress kept 
darting out delicious sudden smells which af- 
fected his head and cast him into a glamour. 
It is all nonsense, of course; but do you know, 
Ernest, I do really and truly think that he fell 
a little in love with me then and there, and I 
with him ? 

“Every little while somebody would leave 
the table to condole with us, and report just 
how far the dinner had progressed. Now it 
was the game, now the salad, then the biscuit 
glace. 1 began to grow hungry, and James be- 
came ravenous. 

***T say,’ he called out to Mrs. Peyton. ‘If 
some sandwiches were cut very long and nar- 
row, and judiciously lowered, I think we could 
entice them in through this net-work.’ 


“J suppose we did look like chickens in 
acoop. Never was anything so absurd seen 
as Mr. Peyton and Mr. Dalrymple dangling 
morsels of bread and butter and chicken tied 
to long strings toward us, and James spearing 
them with the hook of his umbrella. They 
sent down fried oysters one by one, wrapped 
in paper. They sent down macaroons and 
iady-biscuit. A good many things lodged on 
top of the elevator, but some came in, and we 
were very gladof them. ‘They evenattempt- 
ed Champagne in a Cologne bottle, but that 
upset, and rained down on my dress. 

“What a pity!’’ cried James, sponging me 
with his handkerchief. ‘Your gown is ruined. 
I fear.’ 

‘¢ ‘Champagne improves everything,’ I said. 
and laughed it off. Ireally didn’t care. What 
with the singularity of our adventure, and all 
the fun we had made, I was quite enjoying 
myself, and the gown seemed of no conse- 
quence. Dear old gown! I have it still. 
James says I am always to wear it on the an- 
niversary of that evening. 

**All this time I was lost in wonder that he 
should be so agreeable. I can’t tell you, Er- 
nest, how nice he was that night. All his schol- 
arly stiffness melted away; he was easy, 
merry, friendly, and oh, so kind! I found 
myself talking to him about all sorts of trifles, 
which the day before I should as soon have 
thought of confiding to the observatory. I 
even told him what I was going to wear to 
the charity ball! Think of that! 

“It was ten o’clock before the elevator 
stirred. Then it gave a jerk, and, before we 
could speak, down, down it fell with a dread- 
ful, smashing rapidity. The stupid people, 
in trying to mend matters, had let the chain 
slip off the wheel! Oh!’*—drawing a lung 
breath—‘‘it makes me shudder now to think 
of it. The sensation was sickening.”’ 

‘*Were you hurt?”’ 

‘No; never was such a miraculous escape. 
Do you know, in the very middle of our de- 
scent I recoilected having read somewhere 
that to rise on your tiptoes and come down 
again on the soles of your feet at the moment 
of touching would break sucha fall. And I 
rose on mine.”’ 

“Wonderful! 
hurt?” 

“Hardly at all. I was jarred and bruised 
a little, and James a good deal more, for I 
hadn’t time to tell him about the tiptoes, and 


And were you really not 





he was intent on holding me firm. Our friends 
from above rushed down, expecting to find 
us in little pieces, and were beside themselves 
with joy when we were drawn out almost un- 
We all vowed that we should never 
venture again into an elevator, but, bless you, 
Such a 
house as this would be uninhabitable without 
one.” 

“T really don’t think I shall,” said Ernes- 
tine, looking quite pale. ‘It terrifies me to 
remember that only to-day I came up in this 
of yours.” 

“Oh, ours is the safest in the city now. 
You know the superstition about the cannon- 
balls never entering twice at the same place, 
we have had our accident, and itisover. Be- 
sides, Mr. Kelleran had the apparatus entirely 
changed, and they say now that such a thing 
could not happen.” 

**So then and there your romance began?”? 
remarked her friend. 

‘*Then and there. Of course James came 
to see me afterward, and kept coming, and I 
had quite got over being afraid of him, and 
so—and so—Ah, there he is at last,’ as the 
door opened. ‘James dear, how late you 
are! Come here and be introduced to my 
Ernest.”’—Hurper’s Weekly. 
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So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PuysictANn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice tor many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form” has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restore” to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 

Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his naine famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman, 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of varivus diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 13—13teow 


— 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, bot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

l4— 








ANT ED-Ladies to sell a new Centen- 

nial work, “The History of our Country,” for 

young people, illustrated, by Abby Sage Richardson. 

Brought down to the present—6L0 pages, 240 engrav- 

ings. The best work for lady canvassers. Address 
H O. HOUGHTON & CU., 


16—4t Room 9, 1 SOMERSET St., BosSTON. 
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‘WOMEN'S ELECTORAL DISABILITIES 
BILL. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139. | 

was simply a bill to confer upon certain per- 
sons who happened to be females that right 
which they would have if they were men. 
The only answer which could be made to that 
demand was that women labored uider some 
personal disability which unfitted them to ex- 
ercise the franchise. He contended that ex- 
perience had proved that they were quite fitted 
to exercise the franchise, and that this Dill 
was only another step in that series of legis- 
lation by which the middle and the working 
classes had been admitted to the franchise. 
He believed that if this franchise were con- 
ferred it would be entirely for the good of the 
community, and that a woman who was able 
to maintain a household of her own possessed 
capacities which fitted her for the exercise of 
political power. ; 

Sir H. James said he wished to state the 
reasons why he had hitherto given his opposi- 
tion to this bill, and to vindicate the vote 
which he was now about to record against it. 
There was a good deal of invisible life in this 
bill which caused it to be necessary to hold it 
up to the light before its words could be really 
read. Whenhis honorable and learned friend 
yielded to the request that was made to him 
to omit the proviso from the bill excluding 
married women, ke (Sir H. James) fancied 
that there were some who knew a great deal 
more about the effect of that removal than 
his honorable and learned friend. If he look- 
ed to the representation of the people would 
he not find that any married woman who had 
property settled on her for her separate use 
would be enabled to vote? If she was a lodg- 
er, and if she was separated from her hus- 
band either by express judicial decision or by 
agreed separation, and if her occupation as a 
lodger was a hona-jide occupation, she would 
be entitled to vote. It might therefore be 
said of his honorable and learned friend— 


“Oh, that good man, he little knew 
What the wily sex could do” 


(laughter). Ile would not, however, stop to 
point out evils which could be remedied in 
committee, but would ask the house to consid- 
er the natural consequence of the bill now be- 
fore it. The doctrine had been laid down by 
his honorable and learned friend that they 
should look not at ultimate but only at imme- 
diate consequences. What manner of states- 
manship was that? (hear, hear). Was it not 
the duty of every member of the House to look 
at the ultimate result of every measure which 
it passed? Was it to be said that a man who 
set a stone rolling was not to look at its effect 
in the valley? (cheers). When the municipal 
franchise was granted, in 1869—and granted 
without the consideration and without the 
knowledge of nine-tenths of the members of 
the House—they would have been told, if the 
question had been discussed, to look only at 
immediate consequences, and told not to look 
at the effects of the municipal on the parlia- 
mentary franchise. How was the concession 
of the municipal franchise used now? It was 
the argument that had made converts, and he 
wanted to know how, if they granted this 
franchise to unmarried women, they could re- 
fuse it to married women? Were they to tell 
a woman, if she desired to take part in politi- 
cal life, that if she married she would lose 
political power? Were they to give the fran- 
chise to a woman who had not the power of 
consulting with a husband, and refuse it to a 
woman who received the counsel and experi- 
ence of a husband? He knew that his honor- 
able and learned friend would say that it was 
not intended to give the franchise to married 
women, but his honorable friend would for- 
give him for saying that if this bill once pass- 
ed his opinion would have very little weight 
with those who supported him. He would 
give the House a greater authority than his 
honorable and learned friend. Ie held in his 
hand a letter written on the 4th of April last 
year, and signed by one bearing an honored 
name, Ursula M. Bright. She says:—‘‘Some 
of us would be glad to know on what ground 
Mr. Forsyth proposes to exclude those mar- 
ried women who have freehold property or 
other qualification from exercising the right 
which he wishes to confer on unmarried wo- 
men who are in the same position. ‘The va- 
rious societies for Woman suffrage are united 
on one object, which is to obtain for women 
the right to vote for members of Parliament 
on the same conditions which entitle men to 
vote. Mr. Forsyth’s bill, therefore, does not 
meet their case, and unless suitable amend- 
ments be carried in committee the agitation 
will go on after the bill is passed without any 
more interruption than may be necessary to 
enable the societies to congratulate each oth- 
er upon their partial success” (laughter and 
cheers). That was a pretty open declaration 
of war, and a sufficient answer to those who 
said that they should only look at the four 
corners of the bill. If ever the time came, 
which many members on that side of the House 
looked forward to, when the property qualifi- 
cation for the franchise would be abolished, 
and when every citizen in the state would be 
entitled to take part in the government of the 
country, under this bill women would be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, and those who sup- 
ported universal suffrage must either be pre- 
pared to postpone it indefinitely, or to admit 
women to an equal share of political power. 
here were upwards of 900,000 more women 
than men in this country. It was not, proba- 
bly, too much to say that half a million more 
women than men would be put upon the reg- 
ister, and under these circumstances how was 
this nation to be governed and to endeavor to 
hold its own among the nations of the world? 
(hear, hear). There were many members on 
both sides desirous of altering the law relat- 
ing to the property of married women; and if 
the law was altered, and married women pos- 
sessed the same rights of property as married 
men, they would get votes without one word 
being added to the statute book except this 
measure. If Woman claimed the franchise 
she could only do so so long as she was will- 
ing to bear the burdens as well as accept the 
advantages of citizenship. What were the 
primary obligations of citizenship? Would 
they accept the first and very natural one of 
enrolling themselves in defense of the State?— 
would they accept the duties of the conscrip- 
tion if the state was invaded?—were they 
Willing to assist in maintaining internal peace 
by becoming special constables?—were they 
willing to sit on the magisterial bench, and to 
accept the obligations of jurors? If they ad- 
mitted, on the one hand. their unfitness to 
bear these burdens, and claimed on the other 
all the privileges of citizens, surely their 





claim could not be supported as a matter of | 
right. In reference to the argument derived 
from the weakness of the sex, Mr. Mill had 
said that there ought to be no weaker sex 
Ile (Sir H. James) declined to argue the ques- 
tion as to the weakness of the sex. It was 
too late to argue whether there should be a | 
weaker sex. Those who wished to continue 
the argument must engage in it with nature, 
and, as Mr. Squeers said, they would find na- 
ture a very awkward customer to deal with (a 
laugh). One who wrote of human nature 
better than most Englishmen had given his 
opinion of an attempt on the part of a woman 
to adapt herself toa different description of 
life when he made Catherine, at the conclu- 
sion of her long struggle against the position 
of a woman, acknowledge the error of her ways. 
“Why are our bodies weak and soft and smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world— 

But that our weak conditions and our hearts 

Should thus agree with our external parts.’ 
He need not discuss this consideration further. 
His honorable and learned friend had confess- 
ed that women were weaker than men for the 
purposes of a political career. Now it was a 
question of political career that the House was 
discussing. If women were not fit to sit in 
that House, or to take their share of the bur- 
dens of political life, how could he establish 
the point that they were competent to give a 
vote to return members to Parliament? What 
was the career of politics composed of. The 
political experience of men was required— 
men who had experience in the army, the 
navy, and commercial life. From all these 
pursuits the women were shut out. It was 
habit that prevented women from taking part 
in those avocations which gave political knowl- 
edge. The effect of the passing of the biil 
would be to drive women to consider subjects 
that were not always connected with the good 
government of the people. If a woman’s 
franchise existed in France the question would 
be whether there should be a war to restore 
the temporal power or not. What would be 
the question in this country it was unnecessary 
to speculate upon, because practical proots 
had been given of that. Inall quarters affect- 
ing any alteration of the law, little was heard 
of the interference of women. 

The new habit of things, which had been 
existing for the last few years, had been such 
that that which was now occurring could never 
have occurred a few years ago—such as polit- 
ical matrons listening to gentlemen who were 
willing to explain to them the details of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, which subject, 
judging from these petitions, they perfectly 
understood (cheers). ‘The question was wheth- 
er the House wished to see woman's influence 
extended, and if so, to what extent. His hon- 
orable and learned friend said that the object 
of his bill was to remedy injustice, and to 
offer justice to women for the first time. It 
was odd to hear his honorable and learned 
friend say that the House was so unjust that 
women could not obtain fair legislation for 
themselves and at the same time to tell the 
House that he had so much confidence in the 
justice of his cause that he was sure of carry- 
ing his bill by a large majority (hear, hear). 
Before sitting down, he wished to say a word 
on a personal matter. His honorable and 
learned friend claimed from him a perform- 
ance of a promise which it was alleged he had 
made some time ago. Now he rejected any 
such claim, and should not only not vote in his 
favor, but against him. His honorable and 
learned friend claimed his vote because in the 
heat of electoral contest, he had said that if 
one-half of the women of his constituency 
asked him to vote for the measure he would 
do so. His own recollection of the words 
which he used was that if he thought that one- 
half the women in that borough and in Eng- 
land wished for the proposed change he would 
reconsider his definite opinion. But whilst in 
that constituency there were some Y000 fe- 
males, only 300 had petitioned in favor of the 
bill. His honorable and learned friend had also 
complained that he had alluded to some ladies 
being political successes, but social failures. 
Now let him remind honorable members who 
had gone through the heat of a political con- 
test that they probably never had had some 
ladies dogging their steps and entering into the 
habitations of the humblest working men, and 
telling the women that they were oppressed 
by a social tyrant, and if he had used the ex- 
pressions attributed to him, he thought they 
would excuse him for what he had said (hear). 
His honorable and learned friend had read the 
names of a number of ladies who were favor- 
able to the measure, and amongst them was 
Miss Nightingale. Now, although she was a 
supporter of the bill, it occurred to him (Sir 
H. James) that if her early years had been 
spent in preparations for political life and 

arty warfare she never would have been the 
‘lorence Nightingale which she had been, 
and never would have evinced that tender 
ministering spirit which had enveloped her in 
a halo of glory (cheers). He earnestly trusted 
that this measure would never become a party 
question. Ile would ask those who sat on that 
side of the House, and desired to offer the ex- 
ercise of a free vote to every citizen on the 
political action of the country, did they wish 
to see the franchise given to a clsss ever influ- 
enced by others—dependent upon the counsel 
whether of a clergyman, a priest, or a friend— 
a class weak in time of trouble, and timid in 
the time of danger? If this measure was op- 
posed to the liberal views of those who desired 
the progress of the Constitution, with what 
greater confidence might he appeal to those 
who, as a proud majority, had accepted the 
duty of maintaining and preserving the Con- 
stitution, founded and based upon its integ- 
rity and strength, and upon the home-life of 
England which was ever influenced by Wo- 
man’s power, which was now sought to be in- 
terfered with. He would ask the right honor- 
able gentleman who occupied the chair, with- 
out the care of political struggle—without re- 
garding the success of either party—and whose 
only object was to maintain the peaceful per- 
formance of his duty—who was the represen- 
tative of a great class of this country—who 
stood between the two great conflicting parties 
in the state—careless which succeeded or 
which had the greatest strength, and who 
desired simply that the laws should be so 
framed as to preserve the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of domestic life—whether if, in a fitful 
moment, this bill should pass, with a voice 
ever clear because it would speak the instincts 
of the people, it would not endanger their hap- 
piness, and the greatness and stability of the 
empire (cheers). 

The House then divided. The numbers were 

5: 






For the second reading..........+++ + oe «152 
SG 00° cove sees 187 
Majority.......... erccccee cccesecs 


ececcce —35 
The other orders were then disposed of, 








and the House adjourned. 


HUMOROUS. 


Sensible opinions—Those which coincide 
with your own. 

_ A little man observed that he had two nega- 
tive qualities: he never lay long in bed,and he 
never wanted a great coat. 

Why are the fond glances a mother casts 
upon her baby like Turkish cavalry ?—Because 
they are mammy-looks (Mamelukes). 

_ Don’t expect an editor to be very devo- 
tional on Sunday. Every Saturday night 
there’s the “devil” to pay at the office. 

“Well, how do you get along?” inquired 
a country landlord, one rainy morning, of a 
guest whom he had put in a top-floor room, 
under a leaky roof. ‘*Oh, swimmingly,’’ was 
the reply. 

Patient, to doctors after consultation— 
“Tell me the worst, gentlemen; am I going 
to die ?”” Doctors—‘*We are divided on that 
question, sir; but there is a majority of one 
that you will live.” 

New Definition.—A pun arising out of the 
controversy between Monsignor Capel and 
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Canon Liddon now current in London, viz., | 


“What is ritualism?”” Answer: ‘“Popery with 
the lid on’’ (Liddon). 

lle blushed a fiery red; her heart went pit-a- 
pat; she gently hung her head, and looked 
down at the mat. He trembled in his speech; 
he rose from where he sat, and shouted with a 
screech, ‘You're sitting on my hat!” 

A young man in a music store was lately 
overpowered by a fastidious young lady, who 
wanted to purchase ‘*Mr. Hood’s—a—song of 
the—a—gentleman’s under-garment!” The 
young man is still alive. 

‘Remember, Mrs. B.,” said Bogus in a flus- 
ter one day, ‘that you are the weaker ves- 
sel.’ ‘*May be so,” retorted the lady, “but 
I'll not forget that the weaker vessel may 
have the stronger spirit in it.’ , 

A lady occupying room letter B at a hotel, 
wrote on the slate asfollows: ‘‘Wake letter 
B at seven; and if letter B says ‘Let her be,’ 
don’t let her be, because, if you let letter B 
be, letter B will be unable to let her house 
to Mr. B., who is to call at half-past 10,” 

A negro was brought before a magistrate, 
and convicted of pilfering. The magistrate 
began to remonstrate. ‘Do you know how 
to read?” ‘Yes, massa, a little.” ‘Well, 
don’t you ever make use of the Bible?” 
“Yes, massa; I strap my razor on it some- 
times,”? 

A man at the Bergen tunnel the other 
morning hailed a fellow laborer with, ‘So 
y’eve got a baby at yer house, what is it— 
a boy or a gyurl?’? ‘“Guess!”? ‘An it’s a 
boy.” ‘*No.” “Well, then, it’s a gyurl.”’ 
Faith,” said the delighted father, ‘‘some- 
body’s be’n telling ye.” 
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LPOND'S| 


“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.’’ 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
Ing. Inflammations and 





Uleerations. Hemorrhage 
‘ from any organ-Nose, Gums, 
POND S Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
EXT R ACT Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
tles. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
hn “Tye and everybody whe has ever 
used it, 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 

















NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2." 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER, Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
Tue TRIBUNE, N.Y. 2—ly 


20 per day. Agents wanted, All 
5 to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time, Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me, 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction a publishers’ 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


rane orm 
Family Favorite 

a SEWING 

MACHINE! 


7% ER 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is 80 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F.. No. 2, 
runs without noise, ind is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
533 Washington Street. 
JAS. Hl. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 
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Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 

mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
fo ONE DOLLAR. _Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars sendstamp. Address F, P. Gluck, 


New Bedford, Muss. 








Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av ,corn 
Sih 4treet, 


NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary an: 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Se + 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly __ Jan. 


Ladies, Look Qut For Tramps ! 
To become a ¢ood shot, take away the fear of Fire- 


Arms, and have something good for Parlor Amuse- 
ment, practice with 









Rifle Air Pistol, 
aa Poem 
ONLY $5.00. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs perfectly accurate. No noise, 
as the force is air alone. 

From the Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. Army. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE U.S. 
Sr. Loutrs, Mo., FEB, 22, 1875. 

.... It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite ac- 
curate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the 
more serious handling of the peeve Rifle. As 
such, I have no hesitation in recommending it as the 
best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 

Yours truly, W. T. SHERMAN, Gen’l. 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
derre t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price complete $5.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express or by mail on receipt of price and 35 cts. 
for postage. POPE BROS., M’r’rRs, 45 Hiau Srt., 
Boston. 14—106 
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EVANS’ 
Wap, \S 
Crtising rend - 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CriRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE _ Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ois: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«so DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 

ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 

nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. | 

awarded highest premiums at Indus- | 

ALWA trial Expositions, in America as well as 

Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 

Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 

hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 

TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm, In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
emery. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance, Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 





40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—256 





*‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The. Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited, 


Agents Wanted in 
Every County. 


Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YorE, 








The Place to Buy Ohildren’s Carriages. 








than One Thousand (sent free). 

on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 

take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 

MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 

with most important improve- 

ments ever made. New 

Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 

Etagere and other Cases of new 


PIANO-HARP CABINET O 


desig 
An 
GAN <= 
quisite combination of these instruments. 


EASY PAYMENTS, ozusesttor cosh 


. for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 


ATALOGUES sistant use 


TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 





AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St : = 
Adams St., CHICAGO, . 





H. KIMBALL, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Salesroom 57 Washington St., 
(Corner Hanover St.) 
MANUFACTORY 25 UNION ST., BOSTON, MASS, 

All Carriages warranted as represented, 17—3t 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Fenneyfvania, Wills, and 
Orthopa dic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY,A.M.,DEAN, “9 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
17—8t | 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with prof:s- 
sional skill and long experience in the ™ 


Treatment and Cure of al) D'seases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


EALTH LIFT 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
* REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, | 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. | 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 14th 8t., New York. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


My last letter contained a statement hastily 
made, which must, I fear, have been somewhat 
misleading, in regard to the comparative sup- 
port given by Liberals and Conservatives to 
the Woman's Franchise Bill. 

As summed up by the London Globe, of 
those present when the vote was taken the 
result was as follows. Of the Conservatives 
64 voted for the bill and 117 againstit; of the 
Liberals 78 for the bill and 65 against it; of 
the Irish Home Rulers 12 for the bill and 7 
against. That is, notwithstanding some de- 
cline of favor on the part of the Liberals, and 
a considerable increase on the part of Con- 
servatives, the Liberals as a party gave a ma- 
jority in favor of the measure, while the Con- 
servatives as a party opposed it almost as two 
to one. This position on the part of Lib- 
erals is not likely to change very much. Lib- 
erals who have heretofore opposed the meas- 
ure, cannot as a rule be expected to withdraw 
their opposition. But those who have sup- 
ported it, or have not as yet taken ground 

against it, will hesitate in regard to actively 
opposing a truly Liberal measure, and one 
which seems to be so near success. Still, as I 
said in my last letter, they have reason to 
dread its immediate results upon their party. 

In many of the English boroughs which 
have retained Liberal representatives through 
this wave of Conservative reaction, there was 
a strong belief among the leaders of both par- 
ties that the Liberal member would lose his 
seat if the women householders voted in the 
parliamentary elections. 

The fears of Liberals in this respect are not 
in excess of the confidence of Conservatives. 
This disposition to conservatism on the part 
of women is referred to three causes, their 
preference for ‘‘gentlemen,” their affection 
for the established church, and their ready 
response to the personal influence of the cler- 
gy. A tradesman or commercial candidate is 
at considerable disadvantage with the women 
as compared with a “gentleman’’ candidate; 
and, as a rule, ‘‘gentlemen,” and friends of 
the Established Church, and clergymen are 
found in the Conservative party rather than 
the Liberal party. 

Still, the conservative tendency of the wo- 
men of the United Kingdom as a whole is con- 
siderably over-estimated. Whatever facts 
there are upon this point are derived from 
England, for in neither Scotland nor Ireland 
do women possess the municipal franchise. 
Certainly one halt of the women of the United 
Kingdom are not connected with the estab- 
lished church and are not under the especial 
influence of the clergy. Still, the women of 
the nation are unquestionably more attached 
to the established church than are the men, 
and the clergy of the established church have 
as arule a more intimate acquaintance with 
the women of their church, and more particu- 
larly with the women householders than the 
dissenting ministers have with the women of 
their societies. The dissenters are found 
chiefly in the middle and well-to-do classes, 
where the women have not great leisure for 
society, nor are they in the poverty that re- 
quires care and consolation. The English 
clergyman holdsa relation to his parish about 
midway between that of the Catholic priest 
and the Protestant minister in America. 

Now, even if the number of dissenting wo- 
men and church women were equal, on all 
questions where church and dissent were op- 
posed, the women of the church, through the 
greater influence of their spiritual advisers, 
and greater devotion to their especial creed, 
would be more zealous than the women of the 
dissenting bodies, so that in my opinion the 
general sentiment is not wrong in anticipating 
an immediate gain in favor of keeping power 
in the hands of the higher classes, of main- 
taining church establishments, and of relig- 
ious education, as the result of the enfran- 
chisementof women. But, onthe other hand, 
the improvement in the intellectual condition 
of women as aclass, which will result from 
bringing them into this enlarged sphere of 
thought and activity, must soon much more 
than neutralize the effect of their backward in- 
fluence in these three especial directions—in 
other matters of moral and social legislation 
the preponderance of the political influence 
of women will generally be with the Liberals. 
For, as a class, women are less afraid of change 
than men are, less dependent upon precedent, 
and more ready to try experiments, ‘Their 
influence will be in favor of peace, temper- 
ance, and chastity, because they are the great- 
er sufferers from the absence of these, and in 
general they will promote humane and educa- 

tional measures—in short, though the Liberal 
party may suffer a loss in England as the im- 
mediate result of this measure liberalism must 
soon be immensely advanced. I believe this 
will be apparent almost at once in the in- 
creased impetus that will be given to the ef- 
forts for improving the education of women. 

In Scotland, Wales and Ireland, wherever 
the majority of the population are not attach- 
ed to the Established Church, there will be a 
direct gain to the Liberal party consequent 
upon the success of this bill. 

I have explained these conditions in order 
to make the attitude of Liberals upon this ques- 
tion intelligible. Americans would generally 
be surprised at Mr. John Bright’s opposing 
vote. They would be surprised at the change 
in Goldwin Smith’s views, and in the views of 
other men who generally reflect the most ad- 
vanced opinion, while I believe the fear of a 
loss of power to the Liberal party is the chief 
cause of this unexpected opposition. There 
is another cause, which I shall consider in my 
next letter. My former letter was written be- 
fore I had read -the articles in the weekly 
papers relating to the discussion and vote 
upon the Woman Suffrage Bill. I spoke of 
the respectful and increased consideration the 
subject had received in the daily papers, and 
this was equally observable in the Saturday 
Review and Spectator. It has become a grave 

matter, and is not only no longer to be treated 

with jest, but even these opponents now find 
almost as many and as good reasons in its 


favor as against it. Mary E, Beepy. 
London, April 15, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


The leading article in the London Standard 
(Administration Conservative) is a fair aver- 
age of the expression of the leading English 
newspapers upon the Suffrage question, in 
their leading editorials of the 8th ult. 


The debate on the second reading of the Wo- 
man’s Disabilities Bill yesterday afternoon, 
failed to call up any of the principal speakers 
in the House, and the discussion suffered in 
consequence. The result is, however, not dis- 
couraging to the advocates of the bill, and the 
narrowness of the majority by which it was 
thrown out will doubtless inspire them with 
new hopes for the future. Mr. Forsyth yes- 
terday, in sketching the history of the meas- 
ure, pointed to the vast increase which every 
year has shown in the number of names ap- 
pended to petitions in its favor, as affording 
proof of the wide interest felt in the bill, es- 
pecially by women, who compose the great 
majority of the petitioners. The argument 
undoubtedly has force, more particularly 
when taken in connection with the absence of 
petitions against the measure. , 

But a better proof of the strength which the 
movement is gaining in the country, and 
amongst the political classes especially, is 
afforded by the onpgent which the bill com- 
mands in the present House of Commons. Peti- 
tions, as we all know, may be manufactured 
to order in almost any quantity that may be 
required. But the members of the present 
House of Commons are certainly not men 
lightly to fallin love with change. Nor are 
they apt to be carried away by overwrought 
sentimentality. 

As was observed by one of the speakers 
yesterday afternoon, the present is but the 
second Parliament elected under the Reform 
Act of 1867; it is but the first elected by se- 
cret voting, and its members naturally feel 
indisposed towards further proposals tending 
to organic changes. Moreover, this Parlia- 
ment was expressly chosen as a protest against 
sensational legislation and ill-considered inno- 
vation. When, in spite of all this, we find 
the Woman’s Disabilities Bill, in a House of 
over 340 members, defeated by a majority no 
greater than thirty-five, it is impossible to re- 
fuse to recognize the progress which the meas- 
ure has made since 1867, when it first made 
its appearance in Parliament, amidst almost 
universal derision. And when we turn to the 
division list, the impression made by the divi- 
sion itself will certainly not be lightened. 
Among those voting for the bill we find three 
Cabinet Ministers and four ex-Ministers. It 
is true that a still larger number of Ministers 
past and present voted against the bill. Not 
the less on that account, however, are the 
facts to which we have been directing atten- 
tion significant of the present tendency of 
opinion. 

The bill is one of the shortest ever submitted 
to Parliament, consisting, in fact, of no more 
than six lines, and its object is to give to un- 
married women having the same qualifica- 
tions as entitle men to the franchise, the right 
of voting for members of Parliament. This 
it very simply proposes to do by directing that 
wherever, in the Reform Act of 1867, words 
occur expressive of the masculine gender they 
shall be taken as including the feminine also. 
At first sight it may seem that, supposing the 
bill to pass, it would enfranchise wives as well 
as spinsters. But Mr. Forsyth pointed out 
that by the common law married women are 
disqualified from voting, and consequently he 
did not think it necessary to retain the clause 
contained in the bill of last year expressly dis- 
franchising women under coverture of mar- 
riage. Only single women being thus affected 
by the bill, the argument that it would dis- 
turb the home life of England and cause dis- 
sension between husband and wife falls to the 
ground, At the same time it would introduce 
a very considerable female element into the 
constituencies. It appears from the last cen- 
sus that there are in the United Kingdom over 
900,000 women in excess of men—over 900,000 
women, thatis, whonever can be married, be- 
cause there exist no husbands for them. 
These women, or, at least the vast majori- 
ty of them, must support themselves, must 
contribute to the revenue, must obey the laws. 
And the argument of the advocates of the bill 
is that therefore they are entitled to partici- 
pate in the choice of those who tax their earn- 
ings and their properties, and make the laws 
which regulate theirlives. Granting, as most 
of us doubtless readily do, that marriage is 
the natural and the desirable lot for Woman, 
and that when married she is rightly repre- 
sented by her husband, for the woman here 
in question this argument does not hold. 
Without any fault of their own nearly a mil- 
lion ef women in the United Kingdom cannot 
marry, and cannot therefore be represented 
by a hushand. The question is, then, are 
these women capable of properly discharging 
the duties of voters? The opponents of the 
bill reply that they are not; that women are 
politically ignorant, are weak in time of trou- 
ble, and timid in time of danger, and always 
and everywhere are dependent for guidance 
and counsel upon some man, whether he be 
husband, lover, priest, or minister. We are 
afraid, however, that this description would 
apply with almost as much truth to the ma- 
jority of men as tothe majority of women. 
The constituency which sent Dr. Kenealy to 
the House of Commons the other day did not 
contain a single woman, and yet it was capa- 
ble of believing the impostor Orton to be Sir 
Roger Tichborne, and accepted Dr. Kenealy 
himself as a martyr in the cause of the pure 
administration of justice. 

No really impartial person can contend, 
then, that the majority of women likely to 
be enfranchised under Mr. Forsyth’s bill would 
be inferior in intelligence to the majority in 
the existing constituencies, or less able to 
form a judgment on public questions of inter- 
est tothem. Of course, it may be urged that 
the ignorance and the dependence with which 
we are already burdened are sufficiently great 
without adding to them. But the person who 
uses this argument is estopped from laying 
special stress on the incompetence of women. 
But while we cannot admit that women are so 
much more ignorant and weak than large num- 
bers of existing voters, we concede that there 
is a danger that they may be led by their feel- 
ings into agitations which would conduce to 
the benefit neither of public morals nor of any 
class inthe community. Even here, however, 
there is a danger that we may be led into ex- 
aggeration by our prejudices. And, at any 
rate, it is to be borne in mind that there is an 
entire department of legislation in which wo- 
men as aclass are specially interested, and 





upon which it is desirable that women should 
have the means of expressing an effective 
opinion. 

A point in favor of the bill, upon which its 
advocates naturally laid much stress yester- 
day, is found in the fact that women already 
are admitted to vote in municipal, poor-law, 
and school-board elections. No evil effects 
are found to result from their participation in 
these elections, and it is argued, therefore, 
that none would result were they to take part 
in political elections. True, there is a distinc- 
tion between the two cases. But when the 
opponents of the bill argue that the right of 
voting and liability to military service are in- 
dissolubly connected they seem to us to take 
an untenable position. The liability to mili- 
tary service surely is not limited to voters, 
nor does it depend upon political privilege; 
it is a duty which every subject of a State 
who is capable of bearing arms owes to the 
State, whether he possesses privileges or not. 

Neither does it seem to us a sound objec- 
tion to say that if we grant the Suffrage we 
must also admit women to Parliament. If we 
were madmen, who always drew the extreme 
logical consequence from every legislative 
principle we adopted, and incontinently pro- 
ceeded to apply it to practice, it may be that 
we should be bound todo so. But a sane peo- 
ple, which knows how to combine order with 
freedom, carries a concession further or not, 
according as it seems to be expedient or the 
reverse. We may, then, brush aside as call- 
ing for little notice the various forms of the 
thin end of the wedge argument. The real 
objection to the bill, from a political point of 
view, seems to us to be the danger of disso- 
ciating authority from physicalforce. Assum- 
ing the bill to enfranchise a large number of 
women, it is quite possible that a House of 
Commons might be elected with the aid of 
these women by a minority of men, and that 
it might embark upon a policy which would 
drive the majority to armed resistance. 

Against the danger of this greatest of na- 
tional calamities is to be set the moral cer- 
tainty that the great majority of the women 
enfranchised would be Conservative in opin- 
ion; would therefore be upholders of estab- 
lished authority, of law and religion, and 
would be amenableto the voice of those who 
would have to lose in a national convulsion, 
and, as a necessary consequence, would be 
strongly opposed to all extreme courses, 





MRS. WOOLSON AT VASSAR. 


Early one bright morning, not very long 
ago, we, students of Vassar, were invited to 
listen to a talk about dress from Mrs. Wool- 
son. 

We gathered in the college chapel at the ap- 
pointed hour, some with delight pictured on 
their faces; others with curiosity; and others 
with—perhaps you would call it, a spirit of 
not-to-like. I am quite sure, however, that 
all went away with a feeling that they had 
learned a useful lesson in a pleasant way. 
Mrs. Woolson began by saying, that she 
dreaded a little to speak to so many girls, for 
she thought young girls were generally apt to 
laugh at and make sport of the subject of 
“dress reform.’? But she ended by saying 
that the earnest attention we had given to all 
she said, showed her that her first words had 
wronged us. 

She talked for over an hour, but it seemed 
scarcely half an hour, so interesting did she 
make her subject. Her manner is very earn- 
est, you can readily see that her whole heart 
is in her work: this earnestness was relieved 
every now and then by bright little anecdotes. 
Her words have much weight: first, because 
they are the outgrowth of years of experience, 
and secondly, because they come from a heart 
overflowing with the desire to make the bur- 
dens of life easier to bear. 

Mrs. Woolson could not have chosen a bet- 
ter soil in which to sow her seed, for the sub- 
ject of dress is one that has taken deep root 
in our college. Many of our number have 
what are called ‘‘short dresses.” These come 
a little below the boot-top, have kilt-plaited 
skirts, with no over dress, and either little 
jackets or plaited waists. They make one of 
the prettiest dresses possible for young girls in 
school, and are especially convenient for walk- 
ng. 

A casual observer sees nothing different in 
this dress from that of other young ladies, the 
peculiarities only appear when pointed out. 
Thus it escapes the inconvenience of attract- 
ing attention. When the students go to the 
neighboring city they wear ordinary street 
costumes. 

This was Mrs. Woolson’s first visit to Vas- 
sar; she attended many of our classes, and, 
like all strangers, seemed much pleased with 
what she saw and heard. If she were to visit 
us again I am sure she would receive a hearty 
welcome from her many admirers, both stu- 
dents and teachers. M. L. &. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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KILLING OUR FRIENDS. 


A contributor of the Jndependent is greatly 
taken with Mr. Abbott’s article in the Congre- 
gationalist in favor of putting friends out of the 
way, under certain circumstances, and writes: 

I have an aged father who has recently been 
stricken with softening of the brain. He had 
lived by turnsin my home and in those of 
my four brothers. Since this attack he isa 
great care, of course, and his life is a burden. 
My wife keeps no help, and ourincome is small. 
It is really a great care and expense to have 
him with us. We are afraid he may injure 
the children. As he now is nearly eighty 
years old, he cannot last very long anyway. 

On reading the article of Mr. Abbott I 
caught a ray of light. I sent the paper tomy 
brothers. We met and talked the matter over. 
We sat up in my study till past twelve o’clock. 
They, too, were convinced. We devided to 
make our father a subject of special prayer. 





It was embarrassing at first to put our peti- 





tions in suitable devotional language on so 
unusual a subject as parricide. But this diffi- 
culty was overcome. Without wishing now 
to be hasty, we feel it desirable to be as ex- 
peditious as possible. 

Before the legislature adjourns we hope to 
get through it a special act permitting us to 
take our aged parent’s life. In case we ob- 
tain the ‘proper legal authorization, ” the ques- 
tion will arise: ‘*How shall we remove our 
father?” Drowning is said to be a very easy 
death. An overdose of laudanum would work 
with a younger subject. We might let on the 
gas when he is asleep. One of my brothers 
is practicing with an air-gun. Our father 1s a 
devoted Christian. Death for him will have 
no terror. 

It has been a great affliction to us to have 
a simple-minded child. Since its birth it has 
been “funder the blight of an absolute and 
irremediable idiocy.” We have to confine it 
in a room of our house specially furnished 
for its use. It has been for years a grief and 
anxiety and terror to our little household. It 
at once occurred to me to include the name of 
our little Arthur in the petition to the legisla- 
ture already alluded to. When I mentioned 
my thought to his mother, I must admit that 
her language to me was unusual and painful. 
She certainly is very much attached to the 
little, darkened, helpless thing. I ventured 
to suggest to her the blessing it would be to 
us all if she should smother him with the pil- 
lows. LIasked her to make the subject with 
me a topic of special prayer. My wife ordi- 
narily, is a very quiet woman, But she now 
became intensely excited. I was really alarm- 
ed. She threatened tocallin the police. She 
said I was a wicked murderer, not Rt to preach, 
but very much needing prayer for my own 
state. I said nothing more. But I am hop- 
ing the idea is gaining with her. 

We have in my church a great many poor 
and bed-ridden people. ‘They area heavy tax 
on the charity even of the liberal. Since the 
hard times came on this tax has been sensibly 
increased. It has become almost insupport- 
able. An unlooked-for relief is now suggest- 
ed. The most burdensome of our poor mem- 
bers are incurably sick. They suffer much. 
Life is heavy and sad for them. Death to 
them would be a relief. It is a common thing 
with them to wish for death. If I felt per- 
fectly sure of my people that they were ready 
to receive enlightened views, I should suggest 
to them at the next Wednesday evening meet- 
ing the expediency of holding a church fast, 
prayerfully and humbly to consider the Chris- 
tian obligation of killing certain of the church 
poor. Iam afraid the people are not ready 
for such a suggestion. It might work unfa- 
vorably to my settlement among them. I 
must wait. Meantime I am searching the 
Scriptures to find a text for a sermon upon 
the subject. I have used the Concordance 
and Hitchcock’s Analysis, but find nothing as 
yet. The one thing which would make Mr. 
Abbott’s article yet more valuable would be 
some appropriate collation of Scripture pas- 
sages. 





THE NINETEEN YOUNG LADIES OF AR- 
LINGTON. 


Epirors Journat.—While looking over the 
evening edition of the Boston Daily Journal of 
April 16, my attention was called to a letter 
addressed to Mr. J. B. Smith and the Lexing- 
ton Centennial Committee, signed by nine- 
teen young ladies of Arlington, Mass., and, as 
I read it, I wondered if these writers thought 
that the statements contained in that letter 
are true? Even if they donot believe in Wo- 
man’s voting, yet if they know anything of 
the laws of our country, they would have seen 
that some changes are necessary to make it 
true. If they had said—the liberty ‘‘our broth- 
ers now enjoy” instead of that which ‘‘we 
now enjoy,” it would have been an improve- 
ment. 

Probably all of these young ladies have 
happpy homes, and as yet, have never felt 
the need of more liberty, and, as it is always 
considered that the American nation is free, 
instead of only a part of it and that the 
smaller part, probably they gave no special 
thought to the subject. But, when something 
happens which will cause them to realize that 
they are women, that they belong to the sex 
which is classed with idiots and criminals, 
that they have no rights which men are bound 
to respect, then, they will not write such a 
letter, nor even think of aiding in a celebra- 
tion of the achievement of American liberty, 
until it is a liberty which belongs to their own 
sex as much as to the other one. 

That the Centennial celebration of 1975 
may be one in which both sexes may partici- 
pate, is the earnest wish of A Woman. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


“Mr. O'Sullivan, M. P., for county Limer- 
ick, says the Boston Pilot, supported the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bill in the late debate in Parlia- 
ment, as being necessary to make the electo- 
ral system complete and consistent. A large 
number of Irish members voted for the Bill; 
and it is almost certain that the measure, 
which was defeated by a small majority, 
would have passed to a second reading were 
it not that a clever opponent frightened the 
house by declaring that such a law would 
bring about “‘an influx of turbulent American 
women, dressed in trousers.’’ The action of 
the Irish members of Parliament is a severe re- 
buke to the course of the Pilot, and a noble 


| Waated,.—Two persons, cheerful and social, to 
keep me company in my sunny, pretty home, in a 
quiet town twelve miles from Boston. Address P.O, 
sox 291, Reading, Mass. 





Situation Wanted.—By a middle-aged Amer- 

| ican woman, a situation as housekeeper, where she 

would have sole charge, and where there are no 

small children. Has always kept her own house, 

Enquire at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston. 


Daisy Dimmock, of Oakdale, Mass., is our ac- 
credited agent to canvas for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered, 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 
order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 


list. 

Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
« C.M. SEVERANCE, 
“« -HELEN C. LEWIS, 

' « PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« 1.W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
“« MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 

Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
« LOUISA BROWN, 

10—3m Dress Committee. 





One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 





Bleeding from Lungs, Catarrh, Bronchie 
tis, Consumption. A Wonderful Cure. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1374, 

R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.—Dear Sir: 
I had suffered from Catarrh in an aggravated form 
for about twelve years, and for several years from 
Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors and things 
with no lasting benefit. In May,’72, becoming near- 
ly worn out with excessive Editorial labors on a pa- 
per in New York City, I was attached with Bronchi- 
tis in a seyere form, suffering almost a total loss of 
voice. 1 returned home bere, but had been home 
only two weeks when I was completely prostrated 
with Hemorrhage from the Lungs, having four severe 
bleeding spells within two weeks, and first three in- 
side of nine days. In the September following, I im- 
proved sufficiently to be able to be about, though in 
a very feeble state. My Bronchial trouble remained 
and the Catarrh was tenfold worse than before, 
Every effort for relief seemed fruitless. I seemed to 
be losing ground daily. I continued in this feeble 
state, raising blood almost daily until about the first 
of March, ’73, when I became so bad as to be entirely 
confined to the house, A friend suggested your rem- 
edies. But I was extremely skeptical that they would 
do me good, as I had lost all heart in remedies, and 
began to look upon medicine and doctors with dis- 
gust. However, I obtained one of your circulars and 
read it carefully, from which I came to the conclu- 
sion that you understood your business at least. I 
finally obtained a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy, your Golden Medical Discovery and Pel- 
lets, and commenced their vigorous use according to 
directions. To my surprise I soon began to improve, 
The Discovery and Pellets, in a short time, brought 
out a severe eruption, which continued for several 
weeks. I felt much better, my appetite improved, 
and I gained in strength and flesh. In three months 
every vestige of the Catarrh was gone, the Bronchi- 
tis had nearly disappeared, had no cough whatever, 
and I had entirely ceased to raise blood; and, con- 
trary to the expectation of some of my friends, the 
cure has remained permanent. I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am entirely free 
from Catarrh, from which I have suffered so much 
and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the 
blessing I have received at your hands, knows no 
bound. Iam thoroughly satisfied, from my experi- 
ence, that your medicines will master the worst 
forms of that odious disease Catarrh, as well as 
Throat and Lung Diseases. I have recommended 
them to very many and shall ever speak in their 
praise. Gratefully yours, 

WM. H. SPENCER, 
P. O. Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 
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W ) Agents to sell our self-at 
ANTE tacking Hat and Closet Pins, 


Picture Knobs, Furniture Fenders, &c.; profits large 
For full line of samples send 50 cents. “THURSTON 
KNOB ScREW Co.,”’ 533 Washington St., Bosion. 


ICE CREAM. 


Fairs, Festivals, Picnics, &c., supplied with our 
Celebrated Creams. 
PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM CO.,, 


3 1-2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
17—4t 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

Olde and Younge 











on ye receipt of ye retaile price. 
love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], PICNIC, ($1 00], HAYMAKERs, [$1.0], CULPRIT 
FAy, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Masical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
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endorsement of the position of John E. Fitz- 
gerald, and other liberal Irishmen in America. | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club .—-Monday | 


May 3, at 7.30 p.M., Mr. B. B. Mann, on “The Rela- 
tion of Insects to the World Around Them.” 

Monday, May 10, at 3.30 p.M., Miss Hattie Tolman 
will read a paper, ‘Woman as a Poem.”’ 





The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place on Friday, May 7, 
at3p.M. Paper by Mrs. K. T. Woods. Subject: 
“Mending the World.” All cordially invited. 


| well furnished sleeping apartments. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
Sep. 2. 
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